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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_-—— 


}, ip neged of importance has been received this week 
pt from Constantinople. The Sultan refuses to yield about 
Thessaly, and the Ambassadors are considering how to compel 
‘him, but as yet have come to no decision. The rumours are 
endless, and include statements that if Bulgaria attacks 
Turkey, Roumania will attack Bulgaria, that Turkey is going 
to war with Persia, and that the Holy Synod has informed the 
Czar that it would be contrary to religion to give up Thessaly, 
The latter statement is important, if true, but it is wise to 
believe nothing from Eastern Europe until it is confirmed. It 
is, we fancy, certain that the Sultan is afraid, if he quits 
Thessaly, of being deposed, as a Khalif who has broken the 
Sacred Law, under which a country won by Islam cannot be 
surrendered, except to the pressure of actual force. There is 
a curious consensus of the Press, English and Continental, as 
toa naval demonstration, in which England is to blockade 
the Dardanelles, and Russia the Bosphorus, while France 
threatens Smyrna, and Austria Salonica; but it is probably 
nothing but a project. As yet Abd-ul-Hamid, extirpator of 
Armenians, is victor in the struggle with Europe. He is not 
afraid to act, and Europe is. 


The Sultan has evidently some idea in his head abont 
Crete. He has never, be it remembered, ceded it to the 
Powers, or to any single Power, and he is now trying to 
exercise sovereign authority within the island. He has this 
week ordered the Turkish fleet there, he has proposed in 
writing to send additional troops, and he has appointed 
Djevad Pasha to the supreme command of the troops within the 
island. Suppose Djevad gives a gentle hint to the Mahomme- 
dans that the Christians of Crete require “a lesson.” It will 
be said that the Sultan would be afraid to take such a course, 
because the Powers are bound to protect the Christian Cretans ; 
but so they were bound to protect the Christian Armenians, and 
they did not do it. If the Powers were afraid to fire on Turks 
for the one object, they will be afraid to fire on them for the 
other. The troops in the island are highly excited by the 
reports of victories in Thessaly, and they will have the hearty 
support of the best organised third of the population. The 
Admirals, of course, will object; but what can they do three 
miles from the shore ? 


Though the United States Government have decided not to 
publish at present the correspondence on the Behring Sea 
question, the New York Tribune of Wednesday prints the prin- 
cipal despatch,—one sent by Mr. Sherman to the Ambassador in 





ment of jockeying the evidence of the experts, the despatch 
employs language of a distinctly minatory character. It is 
not easy, it remarks, to understand “how Lord Salisbury 
can reconcile the refusal to entertain the proposals of the 
President with the interests of his countrymen, to say nothing 
of the friendly relations which he desires to maintain with the 
United States, Russia, and Japan.” This and other passages 
of a similar kind are not inaptly described by the New York 
Times as “a string of insults.” We have no prejudices in re- 
gard to the sealing question, and should certainly lean to any 
reasonable and fair proposals for preventing the extermination 
of the seals, It is, however, essential that Lord Salisbury 
should now refuse to consider the question in any shape or 
form until he has received an apology for these wanton im- 
putations of bad faith. 


There will be a grand scandal yet about the Panama bribes. 
The Committee of Inquiry have sent two delegates to inter- 
view Dr. Cornelius Herz at Bournemouth, and that person 
has agreed, if the majority of the Committee will visit him in 
England, to tell all he knows. He told the delegates, one of 
them says, that he had tremendous revelations to make, and 
certain State secrets to reveal. The Committee must decide 
whether they will accept this offer or not. If they consent, 
as they probably will not, they will have to try a great many 
eminent persons at present not implicated, and possibly not 
guilty; while if they refuse, all Paris, and all peasant share- 
holders in the Panama Company, will believe that they are 
shielding rogues in the Chamber and the Senate. It is not 
probable that the corruption was very extensive in area, but 
it is possible, nay, certain, that those hitherto assailed or 
punished are only scapegoats for a more numerous body. 


Austria survives every trouble, but the agitation now 
going on in Bohemia is assuming a really dangerous form. 
The recent decrees which deprive the German language of 
its ascendency appear to have been altogether too much for 
the loyalty of the Germans. The people of that nationality 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and the old Austrian States are declared 
to be warmly in accord, and they are expressing sentiments 
which imply a resolution to join Germany on Bavarian terms 
rather than lose their “right” in the Empire, that is, 
their ascendency. In a recent demonstration at Eger ten 
thousand of them, headed by great nobles, sang the 
“Wacht am Rhein,” and actually crossed the Bavarian 
frontier, in order that they might express their senti- 
ments in peace. ‘The situation appears, in fact, to be 
that existing in Ireland when the emancipation of the 
Catholics was voted. The Germans hold the Slavs around 
them to be men of an inherently lower civilisation, and though 
their bitterness may not matter much just now, it may make 
constitutional government impossible, and create, should the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs ever quarrel again, a strong 
party in Austria which at heart would not wish the Hapsburgs 
to win. It must not be forgotten either that as against Slavic 
influences the Germans and Magyars of the Dual Empire 
are strictly allied. 


The South African Committee presented their Report in 
dummy on Tuesday afternoon. Though as we write it has 
not been officially published, a more or less complete 
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summary has been issued by the Press Association. All 
the members of the Committee, with the exception of 
Mr. Blake,.who .withdrew, and of Mr. Labouchere, who 
makes a minority. Report, agree in declaring that the 
Colonial Office must be held to be entirely free from any 
complicity in the Raid, and they also exonerate Lord Rosmead 
and the “show” directors of the Chartered Company from 
this charge. Though they censure Mr. Rhodes for organising 
the conspiracy, they hold that the evidence confirms Mr. 
Rhodes’s statement that Dr. Jameson went in without his 
authority,—surely a very lenient view of the evidence. Sir 
Graham Bower and Mr. Newton are censured for not having 
put the High Commissioner in possession of the facts, though 
apparently there is no condemnation of Mr. Rhodes for the 
trick by means of which he closed Sir Graham Bower’s mouth. 
The Committee hold that the stock-jobbing accusations as to 
the origin of the Raid have no foundation, but that, grievances 
or no grievances, there was no excuse for the conduct of Mr. 
Rhodes, and they strongly denounce the lamentable proceed- 
ings connected with the incursion. The Committee also hold 
that Mr. Rhodes was the person who ought to have been com- 
pelled to produce the telegrams. It was not, however, worth 
while to delay the Report till he could be fetched home. 
Those who have followed the evidence will be astonished that 
so weak a document should have been put forward by the 
Committee. Still, it is no good to cry over spilt milk. 
In English politics, when the leader of the Opposition acts 
with the representatives of the Government it is utterly 
useless to protest and suggest other courses of action. The 
closure is complete. 


We do not profess to any great admiration for Mr. 
Labouchere, but it cannot be denied that his Report is a far 
more statesmanlike document than that to which his official 
leaders and the representatives of the Government have put 
their hands. Mr. Labouchere practically comes to much the 
same conclusions as the majority. The only difference is that 
while he pushes them to their reasonable and inevitable con- 
clusions, they seem unwilling to do so, but prefer to shrink 
back. Mr. Rhodes is in Mr. Labouchere’s Report accused of 
bad faith, and the Chartered Company is declared to be re- 
sponsible to a very considerable extent owing to the active co- 
operation of some of its directors, and the culpable negligence 
of others. The Colonial Office and the Imperial Government 
are exonerated from any complicity in the Raid. Mr. Rhodes, 
again, is declared to have deceived (1) his Sovereign, (2) the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, (3) the High Com- 
missioner, (4) his colleagues in the Cape Cabinet, (5) the 
Board of the Chartered Company, and (6) his instruments 
“in his nefarious designs.” This of course sounds very hostile, 
but apart from the rhetoric it is not really much stronger 
than the majority Report. Their censure, in fact, carries 
with it all this. Mr. Labouchere makes also the suggestion 
that the officers should have their commissions restored to 
them. No doubt they were deceived like the rest, but we 
cannot see how it is possible to condone in a soldier dis- 
obedience to a lawful order. 


In the House of Lords on Monday a curiously fierce little 
debate on the Associations of voluntary schools under 
the new Act was raised by Lord Wantage, supported by 
Lord Spencer, Lord Heneage, and Lord Kimberley. These 
noble lords were in what can only be described as a “fuss.” 
They had got it into their heads that the Bishops were somehow 
or other capturing the new Associations, and were going to use 
them to oust the non-clerical element. The Bishops were 
insisting upon having Diocesan instead of County Associations. 
The Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury retorted with no little acrimony, intimating 
that if they were acting as alleged, which they did not admit, 
they were only doing it in the interests of religious education. 
The House of Lords was thus treated to a regular parson-and- 
squire squabble such as is known in a hundred vestries,—a 
quarrel in which confusion and bitterness were equally blended. 
The Duke of Devonshire finally rose on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, and showed that the whole thing was a misapprehension. 
It was impossible for the Bishops to capture the schools unless 
they wished to be captured, and if the schools wished to be 
captured there was no preventing them. The Department 
asked each school to say what kind of Association it proposed to 
join. If enough answered “A Diocesan Association” a Diocesan 








Association was formed, but if, at the same time and in 
what was virtually the same area, enough schools said 
they wished to form a County Association of Church and 
| Nonconformist schools a County Association would be 
formed. The Associations would have no control over the 
education given in its schools. There would be no grievance 
about isolated schools, because the Department would dea] 
with them separately. The Duke’s answer seems to us com. 
plete. The Lords-Lientenant were calling: out before they 
were hurt, and the Bishops were defending action they could 
not take. 


The proceedings of the House of Commons during the week 
did not become interesting till Thursday. On that day Mr, 
Balfour made the statement usual at this period of the 
Session in regard to.the course of public business. To begin 
with, he asked for the whole time of the House for Govern. 
ment measures. Next, he announced that the Bills to be 
passed at all costs were the Compensation Bill, three Scotch 
Bills, the Prison-made Goods Bill, the London Water Bill, 
and the Naval Works Bill. He greatly hoped, also, that the 
Government would not be prevented from passing the Military 
Manceuvres Bill and the Land Transfer Bill,—two measures 
which we venture to think should have been included in the 
“at all costs” list. In regard to one or two other Bills of 
lesser importance Mr. Balfour expressed a certain amount of 
hope. If, he ended, his views in regard to the course of 
business were generally shared by the House, he hoped that 
they might be able to rise ky the beginning of August. Sir 
William Harcourt in his friendly reply expressed, we are glad 
to see, his personal desire that the Military Mancuvres Bill 
and the Land Transfer Bill should become law. 


On Thursday, after the discussion on publie business, the 
House occupied itself with the third reading of the Compen- 
sation Bill. Mr. Asquith, in a speech which Mr. Chamberlain 
described as “damning with faint praise,’ but which might 
perhaps be better described as “willing to wound but yet 
afraid to strike,” did his best—as of course he had a perfect 
right to do as a member of the Opposition —to injure 
the Bill. Though nominally friendly, his speech was 
evidently intended to put heart into the high Tory and Whig 
opposition to the measure, and to suggest to them damaging 
arguments. In this he was quite successful, for his speech 
was loudly cheered by the Unionist opponents of the Bill. 
Mr. Chamberlain followed in a moderate and persuasive 
speech, in which little or no attempt was made to score off 
his opponents. Even in the case of the coal industry the 
extra burden imposed would only be jd. per ton. Sir Edward 
Clarke also made an able defence of the Bill, but the speech 
of the evening came from Mr. Balfour. His defence of the 
measure shows that it has his most complete sympathy, 
“We have found a scheme absolutely in conformity with the 
Tory traditions of legislation on this subject, violating no 
principle which this party has ever accepted.” 


The friends of the project for cutting a tunnel under the 
sea between Britain and Ireland make, we think, a mistake 
in asking from the Treasury any kind of guarantee, or even 
assistance, in the actual construction. Time enough for that 
matter when it is settled, first, that the work is possible, 
second, that it is desired by the two countries, and third, that 
the cost will be within reasonable compass. What is at 
present needed is that the State should defray the cost of a 
speedy but strictly scientific inquiry as to those three points. 
The expense of such an inquiry, even if of a full and final 
kind, ought not to exceed £200,600, and we quite agree with 
Mr. Arnold Forster that the object ought to have the warm 
approval and support of a Unionist Government. Three 
things divide Britain from Ireland,—differences of race, creed, 
and geography. The race differences have been overcome in 
the Highlands and in Wales, the creed differences are losing 
their importance, and the geographical differences would be 
extinguished if the tunnel succeeded. Mr. Ritchie makes a 
fuss about the “unprecedented character” of such an under- 
taking, but all great mechanical triumphs have been unpre- 
cedented. Mr. Arnold Forster, in his letter published in last 
Saturday’s Times, states that tunnels for mining already exist 
under 900 ft. of sea-depth, and if they did not, there is no 





proof that a tunnel below a shallow sea is more difficult than 
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a tunnel under the Alps. At all events, what we ask for is a 
thorough official State inquiry. 


A most interesting statement comes this week from Mexico. 
It is reported that Chinese inscriptions two thousand years 
old have been discovered in the State of Sonora, and have been 
deciphered by Chinese experts, who say that they indicate the 
urrival about that time of Chinese exploring parties. It is 
quite possible that the statement is a hoax, but it is also 
possible that it is strictly true. The evidence collected by 
Mr. E. P. Vining, and published in his exhaustive, though 
tedious book, “An Inglorious Columbus,” seems to demonstrate 
Chinese inflaence upon Mexican civilisation. Great is 
coincidence, but that six names of the signs of the Zodiac 
should in two countries be identical, though there never 
was any connection between them, is a coincidence which 
«pproaches the miraculous. So also is the fact that the 
civilisation of Peru is an exact reproduction of the theory of 
the Chinese organisation of a State. There must, of course, 
be much further inquiry yet, but if it can once be proved 
that Chinamen at an early period reached Spanish America, 
many of the apparently insoluble mysteries of American 
civilisation will at once be solved. The explanation, be it 
vemembered, does not explain the early peopling of the 
Americas, but the form assumed by the higher developments 
of their aboriginal organisation. 


The contest between the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers and the Federation of Engineer Employers has begun, 
und threatens to be a bitter one. The Society turned out its 
men in London on Wednesday, and the Federation responded 
by a lock-out, that is, in practice, by notices of dismissal to 
Jl hands connected with the Society. The numbers affected 
are variously given, but it seems clear that in London alone, 
where the Federation is not at its strongest, the number 
locked out will shortly rise to twenty thousand. The men 
contend that they are fighting for an eight-hour day, and 
that the lock-out is an oppression; but the masters answer 
that this is nonsense, inasmuch as the men are willing to do 
overtime on double pay, and only wish for more hours 
to do it in. Sach a demand may be extended indefinitely, 
and the masters have therefore combined for resistance. 
It appears from a statement published in the Times 
that the engineers generally earn about 8}d. an hour, or 
6s. 2d. a day, or 37s. a week, not enormous wages for a very 
highly skilled form of labour. The men as yet reject arbi- 
tration, and it is to be feared that the fight will continue until 
the spare funds of the Union are exhausted. These are 
large, but the Society seems inclined to grant the strike-pay of 
15s,a week to non-union men who side with them,—a bold but 
expensive policy. We have a sympathy with the eight-hour 
movement, believing leisure to be essential to civilisation, 
but there is an insincerity in pressing this plea and still 
allowing overtime. 


The long-expected “Sayings of Jesus,” translated from a 
papyrus discovered by Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
at Oxyrhynchus, on the borders of the Libyan Desert, have 
been published this week. The papyrus is believed to have been 
written between 150 A.D. and 300 A.D., probably about the 
year 200 A.D. There are eight Sayings, of which five are un- 
important, one is a curiously poetic variant on the teaching 
usually ascribed to our Lord, and two are new, and would, if 
believed to be words of Christ, be universally discussed in the 
Christian world. We have dwelt on them elsewhere, but 
must mention here that there is too much readiness in the 
Press to accept these “Logia” as genuine utterances of 
Christ. It is more probable, experts tell us, that all the 
Sayings are from a page in one of the heretical Gospels known 
to have been in circulation. These Gospels were full of in- 
ventions mixed with Sayings traditionally ascribed to Jesus, 
only the latter being in accord with the Sacred Canon. It is 
necessary to remember this, because otherwise the Churches 
might be flooded with Sayings found on very ancient papyri, 
but, nevertheless, not authentic. It is safer, for the present 
at all events, to study them as literary curiosities only. 





On Saturday last, at a dinner held at the St. George’s Club 
to entertain five of the Colonial Premiers, Mr. Goschen made 


— 


the very important as well as very gratifying announcement 
that on that day he had received the present of an ironclad 
at the hands of a British Colony. Sir Gordon Sprigg had 
come to him, as First Lord, and told him that the Cape 
Colony was prepared to place an ironclad of the first class at 
the disposal of the Empire. The gift was accompanied by no 
conditions. Mr. Goschen, while applauding the patriotism 
of the Cape, did not, however, forget to acknowledge the faet 
that the Australian Colonies were the pioneers in the new 
principle of contribution. The gift is a very splendid one, and 
is made in the best way possible, for the Cape trust the 
Admiralty to dispose of the ship, not to the special advantage 
of either the Cape or of England, but of the Empire as a 
whole. We hope the example may be followed. The Colonies 
should be assured that such gifts will not diminish our own 
shipbuilding activity, but will be always treated as extra 
naval luxuries. The Cape’s present is also an excellent 
answer to the accusations of disloyalty sometimes levelled 
against the Cape Dutch. Without their hearty approbation 
the gift could not have been made. 


At the dinner given to the Colonial Premiers by the London 
Chamber of Commerce at the Hétel Métropole on Friday, 
July 9th, Mr. Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, made 
a speech which will, we trust, be carefully noted by the 
advocates of Imperial Federation. It was a speech thoroughly 
loyal to the Empire; but it pointed out in plain terms how 
determined the people of Australia are to retain the 
management of their own affairs. “They gloried in their 
equality with the people of England, and any attempt to 
bring the Colonies back to a relative position which 
would make them insignificant—which would make them 
some indefinite minor quantity at Westminster — would 
never succeed in Australia.” That needed saying, and 
we are glad Mr. Reid had the pluck to say it. We 
must never forget here that a nominally equal partnership 
between a populous and a small community cannot really 
be equal. Mr. Reid also dealt with the question of trade 
within the Empire. He urged his .hearers to throw aside all 
idea of meeting foreign competition by fiscal strategy. The 
moment they were beaten in their own ports and had to put 
up barricades, that instant the commercial supremacy of 
England would be destroyed. Those are the words of a true 
statesman, as again was his warning to the English people not 
to get anxious about closer ties, and to think twice before 
they disturbed arrangements which gave such excellent 
results, 


‘ 


The Times of Saturday last contains a most: interesting 
translation of an article written in an Arab paper by the son of 
one of Arabi’s most noted followers. The article is a reply 
to the attacks made on the English oceupation by one of the 
hostile native papers. Previously the State asked nearly £5 
an acre in the way of taxes. Now they ask about 30s. “The 
Mamours could insult, flog, and imprison the Omdehs 
with impunity.” Now the poorest labourer is free from 
molestation by the greatest official, Formerly, the official 
world, from the Chief of the State down to the lowest 
employé of the Administration, despoiled the fellaheen of 
all that they possessed; but in these days, thanks to the 
occupation, “the inviolability of property is assured, and the 
Khedive himself cannot take a feddan of land unless he buys it 
with the owner’s consent and pays for it in full.” The 
officials and their friends monopolised the Nile water to 
irrigate abundantly their own lands; now the poorest fellah 
enjoys the same right of water as does the highest State 
dignitary. Then men were at the mercy of the administrative 
authority, which put them to death or exiled them without 
any form of law. “Now no one is above the law.” Forced 
labour used to exist all the year round. Now it is only used 
in case of public danger,—i.e., the bursting of an embank- 
ment during flood. “Such are the benefits of British occupa- 
tion.” All this is, of course, literally true; but it is pleasant 
to see it realised by a native as the results of our rule. 
They too often accept them as if they were the outcome of 
mere lack. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE GREAT TERROR. 


HE Sultan relies in his defiance of Eurepe, first, upon 

his own adroitness, which throughout his reign has 

stood him in such stead ; secondly, upon his Army, which, 
his Marsbals tell him, could resist successfully any single 
Power which attempted coercion ; and thirdly and chiefly, 
upon the influence of the Great Terror. The statesmen 
of Europe, from the Emperor of Austria downwards, are 
possessed with the idea that if peace is broken by the 
coercion of the Sultan, events will follow which must 
produce a European war, and that this war will be unlike 
any modern war, involving a struggle so immense and 80 
protracted that civilisation, prosperity, and even intellectual 
progress will be thrown back for centuries. This is no 
speculation of philosophers, but a conviction of Kings, 
‘statesmen, and great soldiers, and it so governs the whole 
political situation, so paralyses Gurope for good, and so 
protects every kind of abuse, that it is time it should be 
fearlessly examined by all who wish to see the world 
progress, as it cannot do while “ Europe,” which represents 
modern civilisation, whose basis is government by law, is 
defied by a Power which represents barbarism, whose 
basis is government by massacre. Why do statesmen 
usually free from nervousness, and by no means horrified 
at the idea of moderate blood-letting, even if the slain are 
their own subjects, tremble so visibly at the prospect 
which will lie before them if they once allow themselves 
to employ force on a great scale against the Turkish 
Empire? We believe the thought in their minds, though 
it differs a little in every country, according to the 
estimate formed of the Turkish ruling caste, is in all 
substantially of this kind. The Sovereigns and states- 
men think that if Turkey is once seriously attacked 
one of three results must happen, all of which will end in 
the same dangerous situation. It is just conceivable that 
under menace of so irresistible an attack Turkey may 
collapse, and the Empire, which still retains wide, populous, 
' and valuable territories in three continents, will become a 
huge derelict, as China nearly did after the war with Japan, 
in which event all ambitions would wake, and all Powers, 
snatching at the desired bit lest they should be antici- 
pated, would in the rush collide and produce the dreaded 
war. Itis more probable, they think, that Turkey would 
display great energy in self-defence, the dominant caste 
being essentially military and very brave; and then, as 
Europe cannot afford to be defeated in the field, the 
Powers must seriously exert themselves, in which case they 
would demand territorial compensations about which it is 
held to be certain that they could never agree. Or 
thirdly, it is most probable of all that at some point 
in the struggle, possibly at its very beginning, Turkey 
would fall into anarchy; that the dominant caste, in its 
rage and fear, would avenge itself by enormous massacres ; 
and that Europe, unable to endure the spectacle, would 
decide that Turkey must cease to be, and in partitioning, 
quarrel as fiercely as its States have ever quarrelled 
over their most vital interests. Each of these three 
results, therefore, involves Europear war, and this 
war, it is firmly believed, would be on an unprecedented 
scale, first because the armies are large beyond all prece- 

. dent, and mobile, owing to the existence of railways, as 
armies have never been; and secondly because, as Von 
Moltke foresaw, the stakes would be too large to allow of 
any peace which was not the product of complete and 
recognised exhaustion. Before the war ended six millions 
of drilled men would be in motion or in conflict, the 
slaughter would affect the very population, as Napoleon’s 
wars affected the population of France, the taxation of 
Europe would be doubled, as was that of England in her 
struggle with Napoleon, and when the war ended, that 
comity of the civilised nations on which so much 
of the future depends would have disappeared, to 
be replaced by enmities as fierce as that which 
since 1871 has divided Germany and France. The 
public fortune of each State would be so reduced that 
material progress would be impossible, while all thought 
would be turned in the direction of preparing against 
invasion, and of avoiding an explosion of that discontent 
among those who toil which follows upon all great wars, 
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the State organism and upon the rich, of a magnitude for 
which modern history, which is the history of populations 
much separated by class differences and physical dig. 
tances now overcome, affords scarcely any precedent. 


It is a terrible picture, and we do not wonder that thoge 
whom it dominates have grown callous, and say almost 
openly that no misery which could arrive in Turkey ig to 
be compared with the misery which would come if Europe 
were involved in a general war, and that their duty wag 
not to the world, though they wished it well, but to the 
peoples for whom they were trustees. Germans, Russians, 
Austrians, Frenchmen, and Englishmen must not perish in 
myriads in order that Armenians, Greeks, and Ottomans 
might be saved from calamities which, however great, 
they had historically brought upon themselves. The plea 
is nearly unanswerable, especially by those who, unlike 
journalists, are responsible to history for the orders the 
give; but then it is a plea so. far-reaching in its effects. 
that statesmen should be quite certain, before they give 
themselves up to resignation, that it is based upon an 
accurate survey of facts rather than an emotion of 
pessimism. Hope tells a good many flattering tales, but 
it does not deceive men more frequently or more ruinously 
than fear. Is not this notion of the enormous magnitude 
of the next war in part an assumption only developed into 
a faith by incessant repetition? The wars of modern 
times have not destroyed States, and why should a war of 
Europe against Turkey produce such tremendous results ? 
Turkey has been beaten again and again without 
perishing or taking to counsels of despair; why should 
she not be beaten once more? The natural course of events, 
if the Powers agreed to a “naval demonstration ”—that 
is, to an attack by sea by the maritime Powers on all 
accessible Turkish ports—would be that those ports 
would surrender, that the stoppage of supplies and 
probable loss of territory would be sharply felt in 
Constantinople, and that the military party, seeing 
that Europe was in earnest and fearing to be de- 
prived of its dominions, would sullenly consent to 
retire from Thessaly as it retired from Bulgaria. It 
would be sullen, but it would be afraid to massacre, and 
would allow everything to fall again into the position of 
ten years ago, which was bad enough, but still not unen- 
durable. Mussulman pride is very lofty, but there have 
been Mussulman surrenders before, and odds of six to 
one, when the one is not the representative of science, are 
visibly overwhelming. That the Marshals, disappointed, 
furious, and egged on from below, might change the: 
occupant of the throne and execute a few of his advisers 
is of course quite possible, but the newly hardened 
European callousness could endure those contingencies 
quite easily. Even supposing the Turks to make an 
energetic resistance and so force on a partition, there is 
no demonstrable evidence that this great operation, which 
it is admitted must take place some day, would produce 
a prodigious war. The Powers, being afraid of war, 
would be reasonable in their pretensions, and if reason- 
able, the partition of the Eastern Empire could not 
present insuperable difficulties. What seems to be wanted, 
or is said in Vienna to be wanted, is a material guarantee 
that if Russia possesses Constantinople, as she is certain 
to do sooner or later, she shall not be able to make 
of the sea into which the Danube debouches a mare 
clausum, and surely a provision of that kind is not 
ye the resources of diplomacy. Suppuse Austria 
held Gallipoli, and had thus the means, if her own river 
were shut off from commerce, of shutting off all Russia. 
The moment a great danger is to be avoided a way is 
discovered, and the hypothesis is that war is so great a 
danger just now that Europe will bear anything, any 
depth of humiliation, any spectacle of suffering, rather 
than encounter it. Then surely she could endure, and 
would endure, the dangers involved in peaceable partition. 
We say partition, because all diplomatists affirm that this 
would be the end; but we do not ourselves believe any- 
thing of the kind. The coercion of Turkey would, as we 
believe, end in a much simpler way,—viz., a resolution by @ 
Conference of Europe that the Sultan must retire to Asia, 
that Constantinople must be the Bulgarian capital, that 
Macedonia must be a principality, and that everything 
else must resume its old position. That is not a final 
settlement, of course, for no settlement can be final till the 
Russian people has direct access to open water; but it 
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Russia and Austria, the collision of whose 
the most immediate danger, and it would 
nations to grow prosperous for another 

neration, While it would liberate Europe alto- 
Weber from its present impasse. We are not, be it 
“pserved, putting forward this scheme as the only 
one which would work. There are probably half a 
dozen other and better schemes ; all we want to assert is 
that it is possible, if Turkey is recalcitrant, to defeat Turkey 
without certainly bringing on a European cataclysm. It 
will be said there is risk in it, and so of course there is, 
put do our readers fancy there is no risk in allowing Turks 
to believe that they have defeated Europe, or in protract- 
inv for months negotiations, during which Crete and 
Thessaly perish, and all the civilised Governments, our own 
included, are condemned by their own subjects as nerveless 


and inept? 
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MR. RHODES AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


HE South African Committee’s Report has not yet 
T been officially published, but sufficiently full accounts 
have been printed in the newspapers to make it possible 
to comment on the findings. Though apparently the 
expressions employed are of a very moderate and quiet 
kind, the Report clearly indicates the extremely grave view 

taken of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct by the Committee. They 
report in effect that he organised the Raid, though he 
did not actually order Dr. Jameson to move. But this, 
of course, means that Mr. Rhodes did a great deal more 
than merely plan an attack upon a friendly State, and 
so come in conflict with the Foreign Enlistment Act. It 
must mean that he committed breaches of duty in all the 
many and various capacities in which he acted, for in none 
of these capacities is it alleged that he informed his official 
superiors or acted with their consent. He committed a 
breach of duty as a Privy Councillor in taking the action 
he took and not communicating his intentions and doings 
to her Majesty’s Government,—i.e., the Queen in Council. 
To be sworn of the Privy Council is, we admit, in these days 
largely a titular distinction, but it at any rate carries with 
it the duty of not concealing from the Government move- 
ments of the kind in which Mr. Rhodes was engaged. Next, 
Mr. Rhodes committed a breach of duty as Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony in not communicating to the Governor 
and High Commissioner his projects in regard to the 
Transvaal. He committed yet another breach of duty in 
concealing the same facts from his colleagues and fellow 
Ministers in the Cape Cabinet. Next, he committed a breach 
of duty in keeping the Board of the Chartered Company 
entirely in the dark while he was at the same time using the 
Company’s name and position to further his plans. Lastly, 
he committed a breach of duty in silencing Sir Graham 
Bower by extracting from him a promise of secrecy. The 
Committee may not have chosen to place Mr. Rhodes’s 
action before the House of Commons, to whom they 
report, in these terms, but their statement of the facts 
and the censures employed by them make these inferences 
inevitable. Mr. Rhodes may have been guilty of other 
wrongful acts and breaches of public duty, but, leaving 
these apart, he unquestionably stands condemned in 
respect of those we have enumerated. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the findings 
of the Committee in regard to these particulars, what 
further action ought to be taken in regard to Mr. 
Rhodes? In other words, what action should the 
Imperial Government take ? Considered purely from 
the point of view of the lawyer, there can be little doubt 
that the Attorney-General should be charged with the 
prosecution of Mr. Rhodes for the offences which he com- 
mitted under the Foreign Enlistment Act. To put the 
matter as moderately as it can be put, he did acts 
which should bring him before a Court of Law. It 
should be left, that is, for a Judge and jury to determine 
whether he was or was not guilty of an actual breach of the 
law under which Dr. Jameson was prosecuted, found guilty, 
and punished. But though from a strictly legal point 
of view Mr. Rhodes unquestionably deserves to be put on 
his trial, we shall not be surprised if the Government 
refuse to order a prosecution. Such matters cannot be 
considered purely from the legal standpoint. To begin 
with, it is always necessary to consider before a prosecu- 
tion takes place whether there is a reasonable chance of 
obtaining a verdict. But in the’ case of Mr. Rhodes :t 





must be at once admitted that the chance of obtaining 
a verdict is a very slender one. Mr. Rhodes’s in- 
fringement of the law is clearly not nearly so capable 
of proof as that of Dr. Jameson. He did not cross 
the border nor was he taken with arms in his hands. 
It may be true that such overt acts are not necessary to 
constitute a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
that conspiracy to commit the offence is quite as criminal 
as committing the offence itself. But though this may be 
true in law, the chances of persuading twelve men to agree 
unanimously that it is so are clearly not very great. It 
would be far easier for a sympathetic juror to find an excuse 
for not agreeing to a verdict of “Guilty” in the case of 
Mr. Rhodes than it was in the case of Dr. Jameson. Again, 
a jury would be extremely likely, and not unnaturally, to 
hold that the charge was now stale, and that the Treasury 
ought not to have waited two years to prosecute. Lastly, a 
jury would be very likely to be influenced by the plea that 
Mr. Rhodes had received very great punishment already 
in purse and position, and that he ought not to suffer any. 
more. They would probably also, be inclined to think 
that there was something unfair in trying a man who had 
so completely given his own case away in evidence before 
an investigating Committee. In a word, the cireumstances 
render it most unlikely that a jury would convict, and 
therefore no Government could be expected to order a 
prosecution. The result of a prosecution might indeed be 
to strengthen Mr. Rhodes’s position rather than to inflict 
any punishment on him for his betrayal of his duties to 
the State. 

But if the Government cannot prosecute, is there 
nothing else that they can do to mark their sense of Mr. 
Rhodes’s conduct and to make it known that they expect 
men in his position to be more mindful of their duty to 
their country ? They cannot dismiss him from any actual 
office, for he has ceased to be a director of the Chartered 
Company. They can, however, strike his name off the 
Privy Council list, and this we hold they ought todo. By 
doing that they will convey to every part of the Empire 
the strongest possible censure on his actions as disclosed 
by the Report of the Committee. If Mr. Rhodes is 
publicly declared to be no longer worthy of the confidence 
of the Crown, and is dismissed from that high and honour- 
able position, the whole world will have the assurance that 
the country will not allow itself to be served by men who 
act as Mr. Rhodes acted. The material punishment will, 
we admit, be little or nothing, but the moral punishment 
will be severe. After such action there will be no more 
idle talk about the complicity of the Government in Mr: 
Rhodes’s plans. They will have shown that they are not 
afraid of marking their opinion of the conduct of one 
who boasts that he won us South Africa, but who in 
reality so nearly lost it for us by the prosecution of his 
underhand schemes. Not the least of the good results 
that would be accomplished by the removal of Mr. 
Rhodes from the Privy Council would be the effect 
produced in South Africa. After so signal a mark of 
our condemnation the Boer Government would have no 
excuse for saying that the Imperial Government are 
unfair and unfriendly. We have never concealed from 
ourselves the fact that we may possibly have to deal 
firmly with the Boers, but if we have, let it be after, 
and not before, we have shown them our feeling in 
regard to men who stoup to Mr. Rhodes’s methods of 
action. If we wash our hands so completely of all sym- 
pathy with Mr. Rhodes we shall find it easier, not more 
difficult, to speak those plain and hard things which 
may conceivably have to be spoken to the Government 
of the Transvaal. Again, the removal of Mr. Rhodes 
from the Privy Council should have an excellent effect in 
soothing the feelings and susceptibilities of the Cape 
Dutch. The Cape Dutch, that is more than half the 
population of the Colony, now regard Mr. Rhodes, and not 
without reason, as the enemy of their race. Anything 
which looks like a special patronage and protection ex- 
tended towards Mr. Rhodes by the Imperial Government 
inclines them to think that the Imperial factor is also the 
enemy of the Dutch race. By marking so severely and so 
publicly their disapproval of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct, the 
Imperial Government would be able to give a much-needed 
assurance to the Cape Dutch that we have no intention of 
treating them unfairly or regarding them as our enemies. 
Unless and until something is publicly done to mark 
the nation’s sense of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct, it will be 
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extremely difficult to persuade the Cape Dutch that the 
Imperial Government are absolutely honest in their 
declarations—that they are in reality honest there is 
no shadow of doubt—when they declare that they are 
determined to favour neither race at the expense of the 
other. As it is, Mr. Rhodes and his friends at the Cape 
have half persuaded the Dutch into believing that Mr. 
Rhodes had and still has the tacit and secret approval of 
the Imperial Government in allhis doings. What we want 
to teach the Boers, the Cape Dutch, and the whole world 
is that while we intend to maintain our paramount 
position in South Africa absolutely unimpaired, and, 
indeed, to strengthen it and consolidate it, we have no 
sympathy with, and will never countenance, underhand 
methods such as those adopted by Mr. Rhodes. If it 
becomes needful for us to strike, we shall’ strike strongly 
and swiftly, but also fairly and openly. Depend upon it, 
if the Government are wise and strong they will remove 
Mr. Rhodes’s name from the Privy Council. If they 
fail to perform this obvious duty, they will have missed a 
great opportunity for closing, by an appropriate act, one 
of the most ignominious chapters in our political history. 





COLLECTIVISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE widespread discontent which has for years been 
simmering in the Western States, and which was so 
conspicuously manifested in Mr. Bryan’s nomination and 
campaign, has now taken a new form,—the organisation of 
a party of Social Democracy, and the planning of a new 
Collectivist settlement in one of the Far Western States, 
probably that of Washington. The movement, apart from 
its genera! relation to the whole body of Western discon- 
tent, has grown specifically from the great railway strike 
of 1894 which centred in Chicago. That strike, which 
involved a limited and miniature civil war, was the work 
of the American Railway Union, a great organisation of 
railway workers, and the Union itself was the product of 
Mr. Eugene Debs, himself a fireman on the railway, the 
city clerk of his native town, and for a brief time a 
Member of the Legislature of Indiana. Mr. Debs was 
arrested and imprisoned after the strike, on a somewhat 
arbitrary order of a United States circuit Judge, and 
while in prison he seems to have revolved in his mind the 
general question of labour unions, of strikes, of monopolies, 
and of the way in which the present laws and property 
institutions of America can be modified, if not com- 
pletely changed. In short, Mr. Debs seems to be a 
typical American revolutionist, of the new kind; uncon- 
ventional, with immense energy, “ dreaming on things to 
come,” and yet with a certain practical turn that differen- 
tiates the true Westerner from the European Red. Mr. 
Debs, as the result of his meditations, came to the conclu- 
sion that Trade-Unionism was, as he would express it, 
“played out,” that the great capitalist combinations of 
America were too strong for it, as apparently they are too 
strong for Congress. This is how he put his views in a 
recent speech :—“ Labour Unions cannot be maintained 
without strikes. Strikes involve a resort to force. Cor- 
porate power has learned to meet force with force, and, 
with the leverage of unlimited means and the ability to 
invoke the aid of the law, the workmen can never win.” 
There is some difference of opinion among American 
experts as to how far strikes have actually affected the 
economic position of the workman; but, so far as the 
greater strikes are concerned, there is little question that 
Mr. Debs is right, and that capitalist combination has 
proved superior in the encounter. 

This being Mr. Debs’s view as to the strike as a weapon 
of warfare, he has naturally considered some alternative 
plan by which working men should be freed from what 
in his eyes is a powerful tyranny at issue with the spirit 
of American political institutions. His plan is twofold, 
—immediate and ultimate. The ultimate plan is the 
conversion of the United States into a Collectivist 
Republic, and differs only in detail from the schemes of 
German Social Democrats. The Collectivist programme 
outlined by Mr. Debs includes the public ownership of all 
monopolies, means of transportation and communication, 
municipal services, minerals and natural gas and oil, the 
reduction of the hours of labour “in proportion to the 
progress of production,” public works “for the employ- 
ment of the unemployed,” freedom of use of inventions, 


Es 
Some years ago M. Zola declared that, in his judgment 
social revolution was far more likely to come from the 
new countries than from the age-worn soil of Europe 
he specified the United States as likely to lead in the van, 
On the other hand, it has been usual for those Amer; 
writers who are best known in Europe to declare th 
whatever might happen in the crowded cities of the 0 
World, America was certain to remain entirely frag 
from the taint of Collectivism, and, as a matter of 
fact, Collectivism has been hitherto almost entire) 
confined to the foreign population of the Unite 
States, especially the German section, which has its head, 
quarters in New York. What the movement now initiate 
by Mr. Debs means is that a native Collectivist party ig 
in process of formation in the United States, which, jf 
anything more than a passing ebullition of temper 
portends some great changes in the character of American 
politics, and which is likely to be of no little influence the 
world over. But has it a chance? Before answerin 
that question, let us state what is the immediate play 
of action proposed by this revolutionary railway worker, 
An object-lesson in the working of Collectivism is to bg 
provided by the formation of a co-operative colony in one 
of the Western States. It is understood that the Governor 
of the State of Washington has invited the leaders of 
the new party to establish their colony in that State, 
Washington is a magnificent State, one of the finest 
regions on the globe, with all but unlimited natural 
resources: rivers, great fiords, forests, mines, and 
splendid agricultural land. It has only recently bee 
opened up, it has attracted many Scandinavian settlers, 
and it contains a considerable population more or 
less in sympathy with the ideas of Mr. Debs, as its 
State and Federal elections have shown. The colony vill 
begin with picked men of the farming class, to be followed 
by artisans, and the whole body of immigrants vill 
probably march thither from their homes over more than 
half a continent. Such, at least, is the scheme, and it is 
calculated that its success will at once begin to tell in 
other parts of the Union, that similar colonies will grow 
up elsewhere, and that thus, on the very soil of the old 
institutions, with their property ideas inherited from past 
civilisations, will gradually grow a new social framework 
in which, in some mysterious way, all will share equally in 
the gifts of Nature, and will thus escape from the ills and 
misfortunes which have thus far finally overtaken all 
forms of human society. That success is certain does not 
seem to be doubted; a fervent spirit of optimism prevails 
which seems to be compounded of the gospel of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and the dreams of the more thorough. 
going Levellers of the days of the Commonwealth. 
Now, one of two things, it seems, must happen 
to such a project. Hither these Collectivist colonies 
must separate themselves from the rest of the com- 
munity, or they must exchange goods and be in industrial 
relations with those outside. If they remain separate 
they are in no respect different from the numerous social 
communities with whose wrecks the American Continent 
may almost be said to be strewn. In that case, the 
ultimate idea of Mr. Debs must be defeated, for such 
bodies could have no effect whatever on the general 
economic and political condition of the United States. 
They would be like the Shakers or the Oneida Community 
or Economy in Pennyslvania, only without the religious 
element which has kept many of these brotherhoods 
together for a time. But, if they are not separate, if they 
spread and enter into relations with the outer world, 
which they could only do on the basis of competition, 
what would happen? It is quite possible that, under the 
protection of a sympathetic Governor and Legislature, 
such colonies might grow and become formidable, if only 
they could sustain themselves, and might determine the 
character of the State, Congressional, and Presidential 
voting in more than one Western State. So far as legal 
prohibition goes, there would be no primd-facie ground for 
any interference on the part of the authorities, State or 
Federal, so long as no definitely illegal action were taken 
by the colonists. It is even conceivable that they might 
compete with the great industries, if vast numbers of 
sympathisers decided to buy their goods and to place a 
boycott on every article made or provided by a Trust or 
other monopoly. At present in thousands of cigar-shops in 
America one sees boxes of cigars with the “Union” label, 
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sful competition is probable, but it is con- 
he present temper of millions of farmers in 
But, on the other hand, the railways could 
tt the colonists’ products, and would do 80, 
es which exist in every — ee 

; i fuse to supply Collectivist products. In 
a yo le or isan’ alsenaien that the project is 
‘aly successful, some collision would arise, in which 

blie force would prove, as it always proves in these 
ae s, to be the ultima ratio. If a sympathetic State 
Tuesuiite refused to act, the Federal authorities would 
interfere, the precedent for such interference having been 
furnished by: Mr. Cleveland during the very strike at 
Chicago in the course of which Mr. Debs became so 
prominent a figure in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. We 
may argue as we please about the individual’s right to 
boycott, and no doubt any given person may: refuse to 
purchase of A or B, or to sell to C or D, and no power 
can compel him to do so. But when boycotting has 
become a vast social conspiracy, and is manifestly leading 
to civil war over a vast region of country such as the 
States beyond the Mississippi, interference there will 
be. The danger is that it may become partial, directed to 
reinforce the claim of one or other party, rather 
than public and impersonal. With Mr. Bryan in the 
White House, and a Democratic Congress in existence, 
Federal interference would be directed against the Trusts 
and railway corporations ; with President McKinley there 
it would be directed the other way,—at least so we fear. 
But some kind of interference it is certain there would be, 
provided the Collectivist communities became each an 
imperium in imperio, claiming such allegiance as the 
Mormon Church claimed before the Federal Government 
suppressed it by law. 

But now, has the movement to which the colony in 
Washington is intended to lead up any kind of chance ? 
Many Americans of the cultivated class in New York and 
Boston would smile at the question, but they do not 
know the West. Senator Lodge, who belongs to the 
Eastern cultivated class, confessed, after a Western tour 
last year, that a widespread feeling of discontent existed 
of which he had previously had no conception. The 
movement is especially strong among the farmers. Indeed, 
if they could honestly combine with the city artisan 
population, a most formidable prospect would open up 
immediately. As it is, this is not at present likely, but it 
may be brought about by the despotism of the Trusts. 
If, as so moderate a journal as the Chicago Tribune 
has stated, the new Tariff Bill will make the price of 
clothing half as much again, if the Sugar, Wool, Standard 
Oil, and other interests, and the railway and wheat com- 
binations, are insatiable in their demands, this very result 
may be brought about; and the year 1900 may see a 
Western Populist President (whether Mr. Bryan or any 
other) and a Congress, angry and determined, with State 
Legislatures everywhere west of the Mississippi in com- 
plete sympathy with what may fairly be called revolu- 
tionary demands. Even some business men, weary of the 
everlasting Tariff controversy, and unable, with an ever- 
changing series of Tariff duties, to carry on their business, 
might throw in their lot with a new party, especially now 
that the old party issues are practically dead. The 
President’s eagerness for a Bimetallic Conference with 
the leading European States shows to the initiated an 
attempt to “capture” the Western silver vote, which is 
merely silver and nothing else, and so break up the forces 
of discontent in the West. We do not for one moment 
suppose that any complete Collectivist scheme has any 
chance of adoption in the United States, so long as the 
average man can contrive to get a fair living up to the 
rather high American standard. But unquestionably the 
_ Squeezing” of the public by the Trusts and “ combines ” 
is rendering this more difficult for many, and the despotic 
temper exhibited by the millionaire class is exasperating 
not a few who are themselves well enough off. In short, 
an ugly temper is growing, and the revelations of the 
Tariff Bill have been as fuel to the flame. America is 
swift and sudden in action; and it may well be that, 

within a few years, a great party will become actually 

dominant, not wholly Collectivist, but determined to 

md out some one great Collectivist scheme,—probably 
€ ownership of the railways by the State. To this end 
t. Debs and his colonists will certainly work. 
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THE PEERS AND THE COMPENSATION BILL. 


W: do not suppose that Lord Londonderry and his 
supporters among the mineowners, Radical. and 
Conservative, will succeed in making. the Peers destroy 
the Compensation Bill, and with it the Unionist Govern. 
ment; but it seems more than likely that they will do 
their best to obtain that result. The Bill will.come 
before the House of Lords next week, and there is 
undoubtedly need for vigilance on the part of those who 
have at heart the best interests of the Unionist party. 
We say that we do not believe that Lord Londonderry 
and his friends will succeed, because, after all, the Peers, 
though liable to be frightened by cries of “property in 
danger,” “terrible blow to a great industry,” and so on, 
are sensible men, and know that it is not their business to 
obstruct legislation of which the country approves. Besides 
they are most of them men of the world, and are therefore 
disinclined to take too seriously the efforts of -a young 
Peer of considerable activity, and also ability, who, finding 
himself without the cares of office and unoccupied directly 
with great affairs, is anxious to show the world that he 
is not idle, but can take a leading part in the solution of 
important political problems. The Peers, too, do not 
like making themselves ridiculous, and they would come 
very near to doing that if they upset the business of the 
Government at the bidding of Lord Londonderry. , The 
Peers have lately grown very much in public esteem. It 
is, indeed, not too much to say that the House of Lords 
enjoys now more public confidence than at any other time 
in the Queen’s reign. This is a position which the Peers 
naturally value, and we do not believe that they will throw 
it away for a whim. Still, there is always the danger that 
the rural Peers may be whipped up to vote by the 
declaration that a great industry is going to be ruined by 
unwise interference, and that the men who as a rule do 
not trouble to leave their old manors and halls for a debate 
in the Lords may overbear the regular attendants-of the 
House, and may, through a mistaken view of the situation, 
defeat the judgment of the political Peers. The senatorial 
Peers have plenty of political instinct, and may be trusted 
to do nothing rash, nothing that will discredit the House 
or injure its position in the country.: The rural Peers, 
though the majority of them, we readily admit, are by no 
means illiberal or prejudiced people, may conceivably be 
hurried into foolish and ill-considered action. If they 
could be given time, and be made to really understand the 
objects and results of the Bill, we should have no fear. 
If, however, they rush up to vote in force on a special 
amendment, such as the exclusion of the mining industry, 
we are not satisfied that a grave injury may not be done 
both to the Government and to the position of the House. 
We would therefore urge on these independent Peers most 
strongly the need for grave and careful consideration of 
the course to be adopted by them when they are asked, as 
it now seems certain they will be asked, to mutilate the 
Government Bill. 


The first thing that the Peers have to consider is the 
effect on the Government of adverse action on the Bill. 
It the Bill is defeated by the passing of amendments 
which the Cabinet hold to be destructive to the Bill, 
it appears to us that the Government will be forced to 
reconsider their position. They have made the Bill the 
chief legislative work of the present Session, and con- 
sidering their Parliamentary ill-luck last year, they 
simply cannot afford to let it either be postponed or 
passed in a mutilated form. If, then, the Peers 
refuse to pass it in the form the Ministry consider 
essential, the Government must either resigu and 
allow their opponents to dissolve, or themselves dissolve 
at once. But a Dissolution under such circumstances 
would be almost certain to mean a defeat for the Unionist 
Government. The country does not understand fine 
issues, and we venture to say that it would entirely fail 
to comprehend a Unionist campaign against the Lords. 
What the electors would say to themselves would be some- 
thing of this kind :—‘The House of Lords is making a 
bother again, and this time about a Bill that ought to be 
passed, for it does the fair thing by the British workman. 
Very well; but if the Lords have got to be taught a 
lesson, the proper people to teach it them are their old 
enemies the Radicals. It isn’t sense to put Lord Salisbury 
and the Tories on a job like that. They mean well, but 





it’s clear they aren’t up to the mark, or they’d have 
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managed somchow or other to stop the Peers before now. 
The only way is to put in the other side and see what they 
can do.” ‘This might be very poor logic, but depend 
upon it, it would be the logic which would be meted 
out by the Yana under the circumstances we are 
supposing. e ruin of the Unionist Government must 
follow on the destruction of a measure such as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill. But surely the Peers cannot 
want to produce such a result. Even those who think 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley and Mr. Chamberlain go 
too far’ cannot desire to exchange them for Mr. Asquith 
and Sir William Harcourt. When we consider, too, the 
effects abroad and in Ireland that would be wrought by 
the return of a Home-rulé Ministry, it seems incredible that 
any section of Unionist Peers can wish to produce such a 
result. Wo do not, of course, wish to argue that these sort 
of fears ought to be used to induce the Peers to swallow 
any and every measure that may be sent up to them. They 
would be quite right to reject such a notion, and to declare 
that they have a legislative duty which may have to be carried 
out without any thought of the consequences. There are, no 
doubt, Bills which the House of Lords ought to throw out 
at whatever cost to their party or to the Government they 
support.. Their prime business, indeed, is to see that no 
important Bill is slipped through, as it were, behind the 
backs of the electors, and no revolution wrought by a side- 
wind. . Say, for example, that a female suffrage measure 
were to get through the House of Commons. The Lords 
would under such circumstances be fully justified in insist- 
ing upona direct vote by the constituencies and in disregard- 
ing any thought of the consequences upon the Conservative 
party or Government. But no one can possibly pretend 
that the Compensation Bill is a measure of this kind. It 
is a Bill upon which the country has been amply con- 
sulted, and upon which it is clear that the vast majority 
of the electors are agreed. Practically there is no opposi- 
tion to the Bill, except on behalf of a group of mine- 
owners. The rest of the great employers have accepted 
the Bill almost as heartily as the workmen. The Bill 
cannot, then, possibly be described as a measure which 
the House of Lords is bound to refer to the constituencies, 
either in whole or in part. But perhaps we shall be told 
that none of these dreadful consequences would occur 
to the Conservative party, and that, putting things at the 
worst, all that would happen would be that the Liberal 
Unionist Members of the Cabinet would receive a 
snub, and be forced to retire. Let no one be so foolish 
as to cherish this delusion, for delusion it is. In 
the first place, the Government, even if it wanted to, 
could not shed its Unionist Members without destruc- 
tion. But as it happens, that question need not be 
considered, and for this very sufficient reason. Though 
Mr. Chamberlain is the parent of the Bill, its warmest 
supporters in the House of Commons are not Liberal 
Unionists but Conservatives. There is not the slightest 
shadow of foundation for the notion that its advocates 
in the House belong to the smaller wing of the 
Unionist party. In all probability, indeed, it is rather 
more popular with the Tories, for many of the Liberal 
Unionist Members have still something of the old 
Whig dislike of social legislation. Again, this precious 
theory that the defeat of the Bill need only mean a 
blow to the Liberal Unionists is negatived by the fact 
that the present Cabinet is one of the most loyal and 
united Administrations that has ever held office. The 
notion. that Mr. Chamberlain and his Bill could be 
deserted by his colleagues if it got under too heavy a fire 
in the Lords is simply ridiculous. Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, Sir Matthew White Ridley, and the rest of the 
Cabinet are gentlemen as well as politicians, and they will 
be absolutely Joyal to their friend and colleague. Because 
things were so “ uncomfortable” in the last Home-rule 
Cabinet, people must not imagine that all Cabinets are 
torn by ill-feeliag. 

The effect of the destruction of the Bill on the 
Unionist party and on the Unionist Governmeut would 
be bad, but the effect on the House of Lords itself 
would, we venture to think, be even more disastrous. 
The Unionist party would in time recover,—not so 
the House of Lords. If the House of Lords were to 
show the levity and the want of consideration and of savoir 
faire which would characterise them were they to destroy 
the Compensation Bill, the country would never take them 
seriously again. The man in the street would be sure to say, 


‘If they can’t get on with either the Home-rulersgae 
Unionists, who can they get on with?’ and would 

* What is to be done with a body which won’t let ug ha 
either a Home-rule or a Unionist Ministry?’ An y ? 
way of putting the matter no doubt, but still the wy 
it would be put. Unquestionably the House of Tp 
would suffer most seriously in public esteem if jt 

to destroy the present Bill, and to decide that a Bill 
was not too advanced for Lord Salisbury and }j, 
colleagues or for the majority of the employers wag {q, 
advanced for it. Everything that the House of [oni 
gained when it defeated the Home-rule revolution wou 
be lost by wrecking the Compensation Bill. But th 
majority of the Peers are capable Englishmen, and fr 
from any doctrinaire bias, and we therefore believe thy 
they have only to think the matter out to come to th 
conclusion that if the Government insist on the i 
remaining unmutilated it must pass. Even those why 
think the Bill is risky will see that the risks in the othe 
direction are infinitely greater. Given, then, that matte, 
are not rushed, and that the Peers have proper time fy 
consideration and consultation, we do not believe that they 
will run their heads into Lord Londonderry’s trap. 





THE IRISH TUNNEL. 


E doubt if the Unionist Government are wise iy 
refusing so absolutely to pay, or rather to lend, th 

money necessary for a thorough examination of the Irs 
tunnel project. They seem to regard it as a commerci 
enterprise, and from that point of view rightly keep oy 
of it; but it is not a commercial enterprise. A tunnd 
between Great Britain and Ireland never can pay, org 
all events never can pay enough to tempt capitalists ty 
run the whole of the risk; but it might prove—wean 
inclined to believe would prove—a political instrument of 
the highest value. The first object of the present Goven. 
ment is, or ought to be, to produce a thorough union o 
the three kingdoms; and the tunnel, if it could only k 
built at a reasonable cost, which it is the object of 
the inquiry to ascertain, might help in that objec 
most materially. Nothing divides peoples so effect. 
ally as a strip of sea. It is not only that the physic 
difficulty of the crossing presents a great obstacle in 
point of time and of convenience, the majority even of 
a maritime people hating sea-sickness, transhipment, ani 
exposure to weather, but that the dividing water affect 
the imagination. It seems to constitute the island 
separate places which have no natural bond of connection 
and to destroy that sentiment of neighbourliness whic 
always in the end influences men who live in the samelani 
under the same government, which, for example, makes ¢ 
Bretons, whoare one of the most distinct of European peoples, 
patriotic Frenchmen. The Irishman looks on the English 
man as a foreigner because of the sea, and the Englishma, 
though he does not reciprocate the feeling, still regards 
Ireland as a place about which, from geographical circum 
stances, he knows exceedingly little. It is this feeling 
and not any absurd idea about popular hostility, whid 
keeps English tourists from swarming in some of the 
finest scenery in the world, which deters English capitalists 
from buying “places” in Ireland which, if they knew of them, 
would tempt them as much as places in Scotland, and which 
makes ordinary politicians regard Irish local affairs # 
affairs with which they have directly little or nothing td 
do. We do not mean that if we could abolish geographical 
distinctions between England and Ireland, as the tunnel 
would do, we should be rid of all tendencies to antagonism 
many of them proceed from moral causes, and are Itt 
movable except by the slow attrition of time—but we shoull 
be rid of those tendencies which arise from mutual ignorant 
and imperfect communication. Ireland, with the tunné 
once constructed, would be as much part of the Kingdom # 
Scotland is, and whatever Englishmen may feel abou 
Scotchmen, or Scotchmen about Englishmen, they neve 
feel any sense of geographical division. It seems tow 
that this gain is well worth the attention of a Housed 
Commons elected with a mandate to preserve the Unioi, 
and that the Government, in giving a final negative to! 
request for aid in inquiring into the feasibility of the pt 
ject, loses from ill-judged parsimony what might prove 
be an invaluable opportunity. 

We fail entirely to see where the solid objections to tht 








tunnel are to be found. There is certainly no strateg! 
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«oti will probably for ever forbid sanction 
objection, Ue inder the British Channel. We do not 
psfhor invasion from an Trish army, and no enemy in his 
senses would land on the Irish coast, with a march before 

him of three hundred miles, and so leave England time to 

collect her resources and utilise her magnificent railway 
system. Any future Moltke who may desire to overthrow 

: will know that his business is to strike straight at the 

heart, to reach London in two days, and so to paralyse the 

most centralised Kingdom in'the world. We are always 
talking of our local self-government, but the occupation 
of London for three days by a foreign army would stop 
all manufacturing business throughout the Kingdom, 
derange all finance, reduce all trade to barter, and pro- 
duce such social distress as would, in plain English, 
compel us to make peace on the invader’s terms. The 
tunnel would in no way reduce our strategic safety, and 
we cannot even conceive what other harm could be expected 
to arise from it. Englishmen might be tempted to 
emigrate there? They would not be, for wages are 
too low, but if they were the loss would be no greater 
than if they sailed for a Colony, and less than if they 
quitted us for the United States. The Irish would always 
be swarming over to work in our fields and factories ? We 
can absorb a good deal of cheap labour with much profit, 
especially in agriculture, more especially labour which 
would be at our disposal in harvest and other times of 
stress. If there is competition for work, so much the 
better for the work and for those who are ready to perform 
it, and who, from our point of view, have just as much 
right to obtain it as any other of our countrymen. We 
decline altogether in this connection to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of competition. There is 
no competition in any fair sense ot that word, any 
more than when a swarm of Londoners oust the labourers 
of Kent and Sussex from the toils and profits of 
the hopfields) We are Unionists, not English Home- 
rulers, and we maintain that if through the agency of a 
tunnel or anything else Irishmen are enabled by fair 
work to earn good wages, that is an advantage to the 
whole Kingdom and every person in it. Glasgow com- 
plains very often of the swarms of Irishmen whom her 
police have to control and her sanitary officers to scold, 
but what would Glasgow say or do if her citizens woke up 
to-morrow to find that there were no Irish labourers 
within the city’s jurisdiction? What, then, is the objec- 
tion to the tunnel ? 
There are the engineering difficulties? No doubt; 
and they may prove to be insuperable, or insuperable 
except at a cost which not even a State with the deep 
purse of Great Britain can venture to incur. That may 
very well be the case, for the experiment of a tunnel under 
sea has never been tried, and may present problems 
for which tunnels under the Alps supply us with no pre- 
cedents; but that is precisely what it is necessary in the 
common interest of the two islands to ascertain. We are 
not asking the Government to build the tunnel, still less to 
guarantee the capital needed for the tunnel, least of all to 
accept the guesses either of engineers or promoters as to the 
cost to be incurred in making the tunnel. We are asking 
them to expend a moderate sum of money (£200,000) in an 
effort to ascertain whether an immense political experiment 
is worth undertaking or not. They and their predecessors 
have always been bribing Ireland, and their successors 
will go on bribing Ireland perhaps more heavily. If that 
1s worth while in the interests of unity, it must be worth 
while to expend a reasonable sum in ascertaining once for 
all whether the grand geographical obstacle to unity cannot 
be surmounted. We do not understand that patriotic 
Trish Members raise any objection. They think, pro- 
bably with justice, that they can keep their con- 
stituents from being reasonable whether there is a 
tunnel or no, and they are just as liable to sea-sickness 
and pneumonia as if they were Englishmen. If the 
tunnel existed they would all be happier men; and 
though a happy Irishman is never quite so eloquent as 
an unhappy one, the wish to be happy is so natural to 
mankind that they will forego that oratorical advantage. 
It is not Irish poetry which dwells with pleasure upon their 
land being “ sea encircled,” but the poetry of Schleswig ; 
and we venture to say that even Mr. Dillon would be only 
too delighted if he could get into a carriage in West- 
minster, and in eight short hours be landed in the island 
Which he can now only reach after hours passed upon the 





choppiest of earthly seas. The Irish Channel is, in 
plain English, a nuisance; and the Unionist Goveynment 
ought, for very consistency, to be ready to inquire whether 
it can be abolished or not. nee Bd 





: ese e SAE. y 
SIR M. HICKS-BEACH ON.,FISCAL FRICTION. 
E ‘could fitid it’in ‘our hearts ‘to wish that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach;'who is‘one of the best 
informed as well as sensible Chancéllors of the Exchequer 
that we have ever had, would condéscend to a little 
more sensationalism, ‘He constantly’say instructive, and 
sometimes wise, things, but they lack’ seme quality of 
attractiveness—they do not bite—and the “public, though 
it approves, forgets them. He spoke‘at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, for example, to the bankers and’ 
merchants of London, and took for: his text the new 
absence of friction in the collection of the taxes. There are 
plenty of complaints, he said, but there is no general’ 
discontent. ‘‘ Any one who looked back to the history of 
the country in the earlier part of this century would see 
that it was a common theme of the demagogue or the 
mob-orator to rouse the cheers of ‘a popular audience by 
denunciations of the excessive burden of taxation. There 
were mob-orators in the present day. They were as 
numerous, as eloquent, as unscrupulous as ever; but 
whoever and whatever they might- denounce, there 
was one subject from which, so far as he had 
noticed, they carefully abstained, and that was the 
suggestion that our present taxes inflicted any undue 
or any unjust burden on’ the people at large.” The 
single fault in those sentences is that they are over- 
moderate in form, and therefore rather conceal than 
illuminate one of the most amazing’ facts in the whole 
history of progress. It: is literally true, and more than 
true, that after thirty generations, during which the diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient Revenue has been the harassing 
care of the national finance managers, and the burden of 
the taxes has been the first complaint of the people, the 
Exchequer, by taxes alone and without borrowing, takes 
out of the pockets of the public a thousand millions 
sterling every ten years, and nobody cares. The one 
subject about which it is impossible to get up an angry, 
or even an earnest, discussion is the effect of raising and 
spending that amazing mass of treasure. It is not 
only that the populace are acquiescent, and that the 
demagogues who talk of everything are silent about this, 
but that the philosophers will not consider it, but accept 
it as they accept the phenomena of Nature. Nothing 
attracts grave thinkers less than the extent of our 
taxation. Nobody stands up, either in Parliament or the 
Press, for economy. There is not a young Member that 
we can recall who attempts to make a reputation by dis- 
coursing on taxation, or an old Member who endeavours 
to make his seat easier by convincing hig constituents of 
his knowledge of the question. If Joseph Hume were 
alive now he would not only be a bore—he was that before 
—but he would be put down with the full assent of the 
public, as well as of both Front Benches. There is no jealousy 
of the immense weight which the State, as distinct from 
the people, must gain from the distribution of such vast 
sums, no belief that if they were left in people’s pockets 
they would be better used; in fact, no serious consideration 
of the subject atall. The scientific adjustment of taxation 
has reduced individual suffering, the proportion of taxation 
to wealth has been reduced by the autumatic action of 
industry, there has been a change in the data of comparison, 
people thinking in thousands instead of hundreds; and 
the effect of all these causes of content has been indefinitely 
increased by the spread of an illusion, The man who is 
not taxed fancies that taxation is nothing to him, that 
the consumption of the national fortune makes no 
difference to his income. ‘What does the rainfall 
matter to me,’ he thinks. ‘My cistern is filled 
through pipes, and none of the pipes are blocked.’ 
Even Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself yields a little to 
this idea, and appears to imply, though of course he does 
not really mean, that if you cart the big haycocks first 
there will be more hay in the field. There will not, though 
the cartage may be cheaper, more rapid, and more con- 
venient in every way. 
It seems to us that, pleasant as the content of the 
people with their taxes is for all who govern, and greatly 
as it softens the bitterness of the social question, and 
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enormously as it increases the external strength of the 
State, it involves three dangers, of which one at least may 
turn out to be very serious. The content certainly 
diminishes in an extraordinary degree the control of 
the people over the subjects of expenditure. The 

Departments, in fact, spend as they please, resist- 

ance to any pecuniary demand being almost nominal. 

The cost of education rushes up by millions a decade 

without any one making a remark. Millions are expended 

on naval works which scarcely any one understands except 
the experts, and which scarcely ever fail to be more 
expensive than the estimates for them. Millions more 
are allotted for improvements, principally in Ireland, 
which may or may not turn out to be directly remunera- 
tive. The cost of the civil administration swells and swells, 
while some civil improvements which are almost indis- 
pensable, e.g.,an addition to the number of the Judges, 
cannot be obtained. All these expenditures may be wise 
—we have fought ourselves for one of them—but the only 
guarantee that they are wise is that the Departments are wise 
and honest. Weare not doubting that they are both, but if 
they were not the money would be as easily obtained, for the 
people, beguiled by the absence of suffering from taxation, 
are not attending and will not attend. A million may be 
fooled away, is, we cannot but suspect, occasionally fooled 
away,and as the taxpayer does not care, nobody is exe- 
cuted for the fooling. That is a bad result of the content, 
even if it is not true that a certain penuriousness, a care 
to get the penny’s worth for the penny, is essential to 
efficiency, and we greatly fear that it is essential, is, in 
fact, the very first condition of good order. The 
Hohenzollerns were stingy and well served, the Bourbons 
liberal: and badly served. The second consequence 
is a great increase in the active force of Socialism, 
which in England takes the form of Collectivism, and 
will, if it prevails, cost immense sums of money. If 
the taxes really pressed, the majority would never listen 
to projects which now, because they think the Treasury 
inexhaustible, a power which draws up money as the sun 
draws up vapour, seem to ignorant men perfectly feasible, 
and only resisted because they “benefit the poor.” Half, 
at least, of all the ideas afloat for providing pensions for 
old age would, but that taxation has ceased to excite anger, 
be rejected by the householders with scornful contumely. 
But above all, we dread the immense difficulties which are 
being thrown in the way of retrenchment. Great Britain 
is not only spending enormously, she is binding herself 
to go on spending enormously. It is very easy to tell 
a man to retrench, but if he cannot get rid of his house, 
if he has life contracts with his servants, and if he has 
pledged himself to annuities to his daughters—take the 
postal subsidies as an illustration—how is he to do it? It 
is the interior belief of Englishmen that if the hour of 
misfortune came, if a war, for instance, exhausted them, 
or a great social experiment, they could reduce expenditure 
as easily as they have increased it; but let them just try. 
They will find, as the French found after 1871, that they 
cannot reduce at all, that they must even enlarge expendi- 
ture, and that the only alternative is to increase, and 
yet again increase, taxation till the taxes cease to 
draw, and the very population declines because of the 
unbearable pressure upon all little incomes. Retrench- 
ment means, first of all, dismissals; and whom do the 
people think they can dismiss—except their too few 
soldiers—upon a scale sufficient to bring down the 
Budget ? 

We are quite aware that we shall get no hearing. We 
never knew an individual yet who was cured either of 
parsimony or liberality, and nations are only collections 
of individuals. The public will say that if the evil day 
comes it will be met as it has been before, that 
it can borrow three hundred millions and then only 
bring up the Debt to its ancient figures, and that 
it is better, if needs must, to tax sugar and tea 
again than to be bored with eternal refusals of pro- 
jects which are excellent in themselves. We our- 
selves are recommending. this week a new outlay of 
£200,000, and the public is just as illogical and indifferent 
to earnest thriftiness as we are. Still, we can see the slope 
on which we are entering, we can afford to be contemned 
now and again, and we earnestly wish that Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and other financial authorities with audible 
voices who also see the slope, would occasionally make 


i 
had a grand opportunity on Wednesday, and we 
that he missed it, though the missing was most na: 
Cassandra did not wail out her warnings after & public 
dinner, nor had she electors who considered all pessimist 
argument a bore. 





COUNTY v. DIOCESE. 


N the debate which arose out of Lord Wan ‘ 
question in the Lords on Monday the heat evolya 
was out of all proportion to the importance of the ; 
directly raised. We say “directly raised,” because it wy 
plain in almost every speech that the old and great: o,, 
troversy of denominationalism and undenominationalign 
was always round the corner. It was this that gave the 
sting to the speeches of Lord Heneage and Lord Kimber 
this that was raised of set purpose by the Archbishop af 
Canterbury, this that was characteristically suppressed by 
the Duke of Devonshire. But for this, indeed, the debat, 
must have died out after, at most, the speech of th 
Bishop of Oxford. It is impossible for one who is not, 
large landowner, and difficult, we should have thought, 
even for one who is, to grow excited over the relatiys 
merits of the diocese and the county as the area to lp 
chosen for Associations of voluntary schools. It is to 
expected, perhaps, in an educational debate that the on 
purpose for which these Associations are formed should 
be scarcely so much as mentioned. It only needed that jt 
should be mentioned to reduce the issue to its original 
minute dimensions, and thereby to deprive it of almost all 
its interest. The object of the recent Act was to give ap 
additional 5s. a head to voluntary schools, but to give it 
in such a way that the larger part of the grant should 
fall to the share of the more necessitous among them, 
A necessitous voluntary school is a school in which th 
subscriptions are not enough to meet the balance of expen. 
diture over income which remains after the Parliamentary 
grant has been accounted for. In a large number of 
schools the subscriptions are quite enough to do this; 
consequently there is no occasion for them to draw any 
part of the extra 5s. But how was it to be ascertained 
which these fortunate schools are? The Education 
Department protested that it had no time to make the 
indispensable inquiries, and that, even if it had the time, 
it would be inexpedient to entrust such a delicate com. 
parison to inspectors whose entire impartiality as between 
one school and another must be carefully guarded against 
suspicion. Accordingly, the Government determined to 
throw the duty upon the voluntary schools themselves, 
They were directed to form themselves into Associations, 
each covering an area large enough to contain schools of 
all degrees of wealth, and to arrange the schools they 
represented in the order of their poverty. When this has 
been done, the Department will have the material it needs 
for deciding which schools shall have less than 5s. per 
child, and which schools shall have more than 5s. per 
child. The Act says that the total grant shall not exceed 
that sum; the Department says that the poorest schools 
shall receive most; the Associations say which the poorest 
schools are. 


But though the Act provides for the formation of 
Associations of schools, it says nothing as to the number 
of schools that an Association is to contain. The Educa 
tion Department, indeed, must be satisfied that the 
Associations are large enough to be really representative, 
but even the Department has not specified any particular 
area as that which an Association must necessarily 
embrace. It is this omission, if omission it can be called, 
that brought Lord Wantage into the field on Monday. 
He appeared, he said, to protest against “a considerable 
area of the country known as the county of Berks being 
compelled to do that which they had no desire to do, and 
which they had taken every possible means in their power 
to avoid doing.” The history of this alleged act of 
tyranny hardly bears out Lord Wantage’s description. 
What happened was that the managers of the voluntary 
schools in the county of Berks were called upon to elect, 
and did elect, representatives to determine what should be 
the area covered by the Association. At this stage of the 
proceedings it is asserted by Lord Wantage, who wished 
the county to be the unit, and admitted by the Bishop of 
Oxford, who wished the diocese to be the unit, that the 
opinion of the school managers was in favour of the county. 





their warnings more imperative. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 





But the elected representatives did what elected repre- 
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have to find an answer sooner than they think. 
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sentatives are ordinarily held bound to do,—they examined 
the question for themselves, This, indeed, is the gist of 
Lord Wantage’s complaint. He does not deny that out 
of eighteen Berkshire representatives seventeen attended, 
and that out of these seventeen all but four voted in 
favour of the diocesan area. His contention is that these 
thirteen representatives had no business to vote as they 
did. They were elected to support the county area, and 
they were acting ultra vires when they presumed to go 
into the comparative merits of the two areas, and ulti- 
mately to vote for the diocese. They were the delegates 
of the managers, and a delegate has no right to a mind of 
his own. The Bishop of Oxford replied, in effect, that 
they were not delegates but representatives,—that they 
received, “as he understood and as they understood, not 
merely authority to vote for a county area, but to repre- 
sent the interests of their schools.” Perhaps if they 
could have been sufficiently protected against arguments 
from without, Lord Wantage would not have objected to 
this definition of their function. Had the delegates been 
locked in and no communication with the outside world 
permitted, he might even have allowed them to please 
themselves with the idea that they were representatives 
and not delegates. Unfortunately these precautions were 
altogether neglected. Men who should have stopped their 
ears like so many adders did not refuse to hear the voice 
of the charmer, and the result was that “those who were 
elected to vote one way were persuaded by the speech of 
the Primate to vote another way.’ They listened in an 
Ecclesiastical matter to the arguments of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. A melancholy defection indeed from the 
ideal of lay churchmanship ! 
At the bottom of all this there lies, as Lord Wantage 
believes, the “unnecessary religious zeal of the clergy.” 
In regard to this we may fairly set the Lincolnshire lay- 
man against the Berkshire Jayman. Lord Heneage 
describes the Ecclesiastical position of the Lincolnshire 
schools in terms which, if they be accurate, sufficiently 
relieve the clergy from any suspicion of unnecessary, or 
indeed of necessary, religious zeal. There are, he says, 
three hundred and ninety “so-called” Church-schools in 
the county, of which three hundred “are really mixed 
schools, and for all practical purposes undenominational 
schools, managed by committees on which all denomina- 
tions are represented.” The religious question, it seems, 
has been “settled amicably to keep out Board-schools.” 
In other words, it has been settled in a way which changes 
it from a religious question into a financial question. 
The object of the managers of these “so-called” Church- 
schools is not to teach the religion in which they have a 
“so-called” faith, but simply to save the parish the cost 
of a School Board. If this be a true description of 
religious education “so-called "—we thank thee, Lord 
Heneage, for teaching us that word—in Lincolnshire, we 
can only say that the supporters of voluntary schovls have 
not been honest, either with the Government or with the 
public. We should never have defended the Voluntary 
Schools Bill if it had been stated in the first instance that 
the object of passing it was not to secure to parents with 
definite religious convictions the opportunity of having 
their religion taught to their children, but merely to save 
the expense of a School Board. If any one will be at the 
pains of looking back to the debates on the Bill he will 
see that the most effective speeches on its behalf were one 
and all based on the assumption that voluntary schools 
meant denominational schools, and that denominational 
schools meant schools in which the characteristic doctrines 
of a particular denomination are taught. To preserve 
these schools and this teaching the taxpayer was asked 
to put his hand a little deeper into his pocket, and to 
find 5s. more for every child in voluntary schools rather 
than allow these schools to be closed and the parental 
conscience to be violated. Had the Bill been given its real 
title, and headed “A Bill to make it easier to keep out 
School Boards from parishes not already provided with 
them,” it might have been very much harder to carry it 
though the House of Commons. Speaking for ourselves, 
we should have viewed its defeat with indifference, and 
80, we suspect, would many of those who were most urgent 
in pressing it forward. Why should we taxpayers add to 
a burden already quite heavy enough in order to spare the 
Tatepayers of three hundred Lincolnshire parishes the 
iction of a school rate? That is a question to which 
the friends of “so-called” denominational schools may 





THE “SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 

OR many years past we have expressed from time to time 

a hope that explorers would discover in some of the 
tombs of Egypt papyri of genuine importance to theology. 
There is no reason why in that land, where the people had a 
habit of writing on a durable material, and where nothing 
perishes of decay caused by climatic influences, we should not 
find a copy of a Gospel much earlier than any manuscript we 
possess, or better still, 2 document supplying independent 
evidence as to the life, preaching, and execution of our Lord. 
Pilate himself may have written to a friend in Egypt an 
account of an incident which, whether it impressed his own 
mind or not—and the Roman mind, which was eminently 
proud, would have been impressed by a trial in which broad 
Roman ideas yielded to those of the locality—-moved his wife- 
to an interference which must have been most unusual; of 
any centurion of the many in the garrison of Palestine may 
have been interested in teaching which must have seemed ta 
Romans so strange and different from experience, and may have 
described to comrades in Egypt his impressions. We know 
that centurions discussed the faith, and that one was a believer. 
Such a document would be invaluable, and there is no a priori 
reason for pronouncing its existence impossible, or even most 
improbable. Officials did write to one another; centurions 
were, we know, and as is only natural, interested both in 
Judaism and Christianity ; and accident might preserve one 
letter of interest just as well as another. Nothing of the 
kind has been. discovered yet, but the search for papyri has 
grown patient and minute, the stock begins to accumulate— 
large quantities of papyri have, for instance, been unearthed 
from a new locale, the rubbish-heaps of Oxyrhynchus, a town 
of which the very name had been forgotten—and there is as 
much eagerness to discover Christian records as ancient copies 
of the classics. There is hope yet; and meanwhile the 
explorers have found, deciphered, and translated a paper of 
great literary interest, the page of a book which its authors 
believed, or affected to believe, contained “ Sayings” actually 
uttered by Jesus of Nazareth. Whether the discovery is of 
as much value as interest remains, of course, to be proved. 
It is considered by the experts who have studied the 
page, so violently probable as to be nearly certain that 
it was writtten between 150 A.D. and 300 A.D., that 
is, it is older than any manuscript Gospel now in our 
possession. It yields, therefore, irrefutable evidence that 
before the end of the second century, perhaps much 
before it, Sayings attributed to Jesus were in circulation 
among his disciples, and were held in such reverence 
as to be carefully preserved. That is a most interesting 
fact, though we must warn the unlearned and devout 
that it in no way proves that the Sayings were certainly 
uttered by our Lord. It is much more probable that 
they are inventions added to authentic traditions. There 
is, and probably can be, no external evidence other than 
similarity to the Sayings recorded in the Gospels which 
the Church has by unbroken tradition accepted as genuine 
records, and the internal evidence requires to be weighed 
with a care which as yet it has been impossible to bestow. 
Weighing of the most hesitating kind is clearly wanted 
here. The “public,” which settles all things, is incompetent 
to judge, and if we were members of the Lambeth Conference 
we should be a little startled at the apparent readiness 
to believe that because a Saying is undoubtedly extremely 
interesting and antique, it may therefore be divine. Additions 
to the accepted record, and especially words attributed to 
Christ himself, are of extreme importance, and must not be 
made, if made at all, without the gravest caution. We can 
conceive of new sects, and even new creeds, growing up based 
upon the evidence of sentences discovered in an ancient 
papyrus, and, because they are attributed to Jesus, held to be 
—as, if they were rightly so ascribed, they would be—laws to 
his followers for evermore. Christians hold that what Christ 
has said, if only accurately reported, terminates controversy 
except as to his precise meaning. We do not doubt, for 
example, that even now the Sayings this week published in 
this country* and America will give a new and fierce energy to 
those who preach the more extreme forms of Sabbatarianism. 
Nothing can be stronger than the utterance on that subject 
attributed in the “ Logia” to Christ. ‘Except ye keep the 
Sabbath,” he says in the second Logion, “ ye shall not see the 








* The Sayings of Our Lord. London: Henry Frowde. 
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Father.” Those are words which, if they were really his, the 
Sabbatarians will certainly not permit to be explained away. 
They may have a mystical meaning, as the translators, we see, 
are already inclined to suggest, “Sabbathing the Sabbath,” as 
the Greek has it, being held to refer to some change of heart, or 
some reverent mode of using the day of rest; but ordinary men 
are impatient of such meanings, the words are far more definite 
and absolute than those in which our Lord, as we think, 
rejected the Jewish belief, and lowered the Sabbath to an 
institution intended for man’s use, and we almost expect to see 
a Church founded in which the distinctive tenet, possibly 
superseding all other ceremonial observance, is a savage repudi- 
ation of St. Paul's idea that one day need not be holier than 
another. Its members will quote the “Saying,” as Roman 
Catholics quote the Saying about the body and blood, as one 
that is above reason and binding upon mankind for evermore ; 
and where, for literal minds at all events, if the Logion 
is held to be as divine as the Gospels—and it is so if the 
report is accurate—is the reply P 


There is danger, therefore, in too ready an acceptance 
without evidence, of Sayings attributed to Christ, however 
ancient may be the report of them, and the danger is not 
diminished by a consideration of the other and less definite 
utterances recorded on the same papyrus. If the fifth 
“Logion,” or “Saying,” is accepted as actually uttered by 
Christ, libraries will be written to explain its meaning. The 
words, in the first part of which there are blanks, run as 
follows :—‘ Jesus saith, Wherever there are......and there 
isone.. alone, J am with him. Raise the stone and 
there thou shalt find me, cleave the wood and there am I.” 
What do those words mean? It is perfectly conceivable, 
indeed it seems to us most probable, that Jesus, if he uttered 
those words, meant only the great truth that work done to 
the Lord was blessed by the Lord, that even while the mason 
was raising the stone, or the carpenter cleaving the wood, his 
spirit, if those works were done with the motive which ‘should 
influence all work, would be present with the worker. That 
promise is in entire accord with the whole spirit of his teach- 
ing, as described in the accepted record, and is only reduced 
in the papyrus to a singularly beautifal, or, in modern phrase, 
epigrammatic, form; but just think what also the words may 
mean, and, as we see from the printed comments upon them, 
are at once accepted by many minds as meaning. Besides im- 
plying in the extremest sense of that theological phrase that 
Jesus is God, they contain the very essence of Pantheism, and 
would, if fully accepted, completely modify in the Hindoo 
direction our whole conception of the universe. If God is in 
inanimate Nature in any sense except that he created it, 
why should we not, as the Hindoo argues, worship him 
there, and draw this further deduction, that God being in 
everything, everything is in some sense equally holy,—a 
doctrine with tremendous practical results? Pantheism does 
not necessarily exclude, though it so seldom includes, the 
idea of a sentient and separate Creator, but that is certainly 
not Christianity as it has hitherto been expounded and 
believed; and though, as we have said, the words do not 
necessarily bear that meaning, still they will bear it with 
much less straining than has been frequent in theological 
controversy. We have therefore to beware of being betrayed 
by pure antiquarianism into new doctrines, and of receiving 
as words of Christ words which the Evangelists did not 
accept as his, and which read very much, in the fifth Saying 
at all events, as if they had passed through and been 
perverted by some mind filled with the Asiatic philosophy, 
which we know from other sources began so speedily to re- 
mould Christianity after a more ancient and less trustworthy 
model. We ought to want very good evidence indeed before 
we add anything to the record of the teaching of Christ 
hitherto accepted as final. 

It is a curious, though perhaps a useless, speculation, but 
it would not be an unparalleled occurrence if the twentieth 
century, which so many expect will be governed by “pure 
reason,” that is, will calmly and without violence reject the 
supernatural, should be torn by new theological con- 
troversies based upon what sections of mankind believe to be 
new Revelations. It is improbable, but the new couches 
sociales rising so rapidly into power neither are nor will 
be learned, the instinct of belief is very strong in them, 
and we can conceive of additions to Scripture, early exaggera- 
tions of what is called the Socialistic element in Christ’s 
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teaching, which, if they were believed to be his, or were even 
linked by a discovery like the present one into very early 
tradition, would greatly move the world. Jesus is made tog, 
in another of these Logia that he found the world dranke, 
yet with no one in it athirst; that is, he found all men 
satisfied with their convictions and no one thirsty for troth. 
but were he here now he would not say that. Westers 
man almost universally is athirst, and as Anarchi 
Socialism, &c., prove, is by no means particular ag t, 
the quality of his liquor so it be but strong enough, y, 
can conceive of Revelations based on records assumed toh 


.Christian being accepted by whole communities, and for then 


creating a new world. Wisdom, held to be divine, has befoy 
now developed instead of restraining earthly folly—witneg 
the repeated misapplications of the story of the Canaanit 
and their extirpation—and it would need only a perversicn of 
the teaching of Christ to pulverise modern civilisation anj 
set Europe and America afloat upon a voyage to the lanj 
where corn grows without being manured by human sweat 
There is a capacity for credulity abroad as deep as th 
capacity for doubting, and those who are responsible fo 
teaching the faith will need much caution, as well as much 
learning, if they are to be inundated with documents~ 
certainly old, genuine as far as they go, and professing tp 
contuin fresh utterances from the lips of him whose Saying, 3 
they appear in the Canon, are still the ultimate law of the white 
world. Very few, unfortunately, fully obey Christ’s teuching; 
but the number to whom his commands, when they approve 
them, are final law, is nearly coextensive with civilisation. 4 
Saying really believed to have been uttered by Christ which 
condemned private property would change the European 
Socialists from a faction into the devotees of a creed which 
millions would hold as devoutly as Mussulmans hold the very 
few clear commands of the Koran. 





THE ART OF REIGNING. 

HIS is unquestionably the kingly epoch. There wa 
never an age when Kings were so firmly seated on 

their thrones and so little the subjects of odium and 
complaint as the present. Three generations ago the world 
seemed to be steadily moving away from the monarchical 
ideal. It is true that Europe was governed by Kings, but 
their rule was everywhere disputed, if not by physical means, 
at any rate in the world of thought. Men might agree that 
for the moment the Kings were too strong for them, but they 
all found consolation in the belief that time was on the sideof 
the anti-monarchical principle, and that they had only to wait 
and find deliverance. When ’48 came it looked for a little as 
if the long-expected change had come, and as if at last the 
days of hereditary rule were over. And even when kingship 
recovered the shock of ’48, people talked of Republicanism as 
only retreating to make a better spring. Through the 
fifties and sixties and seventies it still seemed as if kingship 
were only a survival,—something which had a past ands 
present but no future. The survivals might be going to pass 
away slowly and without storm and stress, but that they must 
pass away was almost universally admitted. During the last 
twenty years, however, an extraordinary change has come 
over the feeling of the world in regard to the monarchical 
principle. Though democracy has advanced everywhere 
with leaps and bounds, though the notion of divine right 
has virtually perished, though the remains of the feudal 
and clan feelings in regard to Monarchy have almost 
ceased to exist, we are confronted with the extraordinary 
fact that as a whole the Monarchies of Europe are 
far stronger than they were before, and that the Kings i 
their several degrees of power and authority have 4 
much more secare position than had their predecessors 
thirty years ago. What Monarchy has lost, and it has lost 
infinitely more than is generally admitted, on the religious, 
or, as we should prefer to say, on the superstitious, side—for 
true religion and Monarchy never, in reality, had any binding 
connection—it has gained on the utilitarian side. Monarchy 
as an extremely useful political institution holds the field in 
almost every country. People do not worship Kings any 
longer, but they have come to be regarded as capable of 
producing very great and practical advantages for the 
countries in which they exist. In the same way, people are 
not scandalised and alarmed as they used to be at the meré 
thought of a Republic, bat rightly or wrongly they have come 
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to think of Republics as inefficient, tiresome, and difficult 
forms of government. Hence we have the strange fact that 
Europe is not less but more satisfied with monarchical institu- 
tions than it used to be. In former days people talked of 
Republics when new States were founded. Now anew State 
hunts about for a suitable Prince just as a local committee 
hunts about for a suitable person to take the chair at a public 
meeting. In neither case do they worship the man they are 
in search of, but in both cases they consider him a necessary 
part of the new organisation. 


The reasons for this change of sentiment are twofold. In 
the first place, what the mass of mankind wants, or thinks it 
wants, nowadays is legislation,—new systems and new laws in 
regard to the social organism. But Kings have everywhere, 
except in Russia, ceased to be the legislative authority. 
Hence people trouble very little about the King. The object, 
to use our metaphor again, is not to change the chairman, 
but to get certain resolutions carried. The managers who are 
trying to “ boss,” or “work,” or “run” the meeting know 
that there must be some sort of chairman—i.e., an Executive 
—and they very often hold, and rightly hold, that a kingly 
chairman will be more amenable to pressure than a chairman 
without a crown. At any rate their chief concern is with the 
meeting and the votes, and not with the chairman. If the 
chairman openly takes sides, or is very partial, that is 
another matter. As long as he behaves reasonably fairly the 
‘instinct of the popular leaders of to-day is to let the King 
alone. Even the German Socialists would worry very little 
about the Emperor if only he would give up attacking them. 
‘But this is not the only reason that Monarchy has so greatly 
strengthened its position during the last quarter of a century. 
Undoubtedly the Kings have gained power and influence by 
studying very carefully, though of course not openly or publicly, 
the art of reigning. They have come, as a class, to realise that 
the exercise of their speciai functions requires great care, and 
that a Monarch, like a shepherd or a carter, must know and 
practise a whole series of artifices. In other words, the Kings 
have been put on their good behaviour, and have learnt that to 
survive they must be fit for their work. In former days, and when 
Kings really believed that they ruled by divine right, there was, 
they held, no reason why they should pester themselves. It 
was enough to sit on the throne and call their subjects to 
obey them. They might amuse themselves as and when they 
liked, and no one had a right to criticise their actions. If 
they chose to worry about making their subjects like 
them, that was well enough, but there was no obligation. 
The only obligations in the matter were obedience from the 
people to the Sovereign and a certain show of respect towards 
the laws of the realm. No modern King dreams of acting on 
these principles or of treating his kingdom like an estate, 
which he may pamper or neglect at wil]. Each and all in 
their several degrees of ability are anxious to show themselves 
adepts in the art of reigning. Not to do so would be to raise 
the question which they of all men do not want to see raised, 
—the question, “ After all, what is the use of a King?” They 
want by their public acts to show clearly that the King has 
very great uses. 


When we come to deal with the art of reigning at close 
quarters, it is obvious that an outsider can say little as to the 
details. They are naturally kept as a kind of trade secret,— 
a secret not expressed in words or written in books, but to be 
learnt rather by example and imitation than by direct 
precept. Still, a study of the methods of kingship discloses 
certain main principles of action. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the Kings who are successful in the art of 
reigning act on the text of Scripture that tells us “ the King’s 
heart is inscrutable.” The clever King is most careful to keep 
his opinions more or less veiled and unexpressed. He is 
solicitous that the man in the street shall not be able to 
say the King takes this or that side, or wants this or 
that, or believes in this or that solution. It is far better 
that till the absolute need for a decision comes the King’s 
view should be unknown,—that one man should say, ‘I 
wonder what the King’s view is?’ and that the other should 
be able to reply, ‘ Nobody knows exactly, but depend upon it 
he won’t jump to any conclusion, but will keep a free hand as 
long as he can. The King, in fact, remains uncommitted 
until the time for action arrives. In this way there is no 
leakage of popularity. Each side, however vehement, is able 


to feel: “It'll be all right in the end. The King is uncom. 





mitted, and when he sees how things are going, or when he 
gets properly informed, we sball have him with us.” Thus 
the party or sectional battle is fought out without the King 
getting splashed with any of the mud of thearena. Ofcourse 
in many cases the time ultimately arrives when the King has 
to take a side, or rather to act.—We are speaking not of strict 
Constitutional Monarchies like England, but of Monarchies 
in which the Sovereign wields direct power.—When he does 
so, however, the fact that he has been up to that moment 
uncommitted, enables him to break the fall of the losing side. 
The King acts, in fact, like a Judge, and, like a Judge, if he is 
wise only gives his decisions on the points directly before 
him. He never allows any deviation into obiter dicta. But 
though the King commits himself as little as possible, and 
guards an inscrutable heart in regard to the thousand and 
one things over which his subjects are battling, he is most 
careful to keep himself closely and precisely informed on all 
matters that have the slightest concern with the exercise of 
his functions. There is no precept more taken to heart by 
Kings than the precept, “ Knowledge is power.” Instinctively, 
Kings realise that if they are to succeed in the art of 
reigning they must know the true truth about everything. 
From their youth they are trained to acquire and to 
retain a precise and informing knowledge of men and 
things. A successful Sovereign is a kind of walking intelli- 
gence department. There is no surer way of winning favour 
from a King than to inform him of something which he did 
not know before. Nothing makes a King more angry than to 
find that he and his people hear of some great event at the 
same time, and from the newspapers. “ The King must know of 
this before it gets public” is the courtier’s first thought. 
Unthinking people sometimes accuse Royal persons of being 
gossips and of having an absurd and morbid appetite for 
petty detail, but in reality the Royalties are right to get 
information with both hands. ‘“ Why should the King care 
to know whether this rising statesman is unhappy at home, 
has a bad wife or a spendthrift son, or is poorer or richer than 
he seems, or suffers from this or that disease,—why should 
he meddle in these private affairs?” Why?—simply because 
the King wants to know the personal equation of the men 
whom he may have to ask to form a Cabinet, or who may be 
entrusted with this or that mission, or be told off to do this or 
that piece of business. Besides, a King, by the very law of his 
being, wants to impress all who come within his reach as a 
man of power and perception. But nothing impresses a man 
so much as finding that a person whom he thought ignorant 
of his affairs knows them by heart. It is, indeed, for this 
reason that no King ever sees an important stranger without 
being carefully coached as to the stranger’s record. He 
wants to be able to say at least one thing to the stranger 
which will make him feel: ‘What a marvellously well- 
informed man his Majesty is; he puts his finger on the 
very crux of the situation, and, by Jove, though he 
was too cautious to commit himself absolutely, he sug- 
gested the solution I have advocated for years. It is all 
very well to call him an old shopkeeper. He is a great deal 
better informed than most people.’ In his delight and appre- 
ciation of the Royal conversation the important stranger 
entirely ignores the simple artifice by which the King 
obtained his knowledge. He forgets that the night before a 
pleasant equerry drew him out about the future of the South 
Pole, heard his views at length, reported them to the King, 
and that then the King returned them in a diluted form to 
the fountain head with a ‘ Would it not be possible, General, 
to——,’ &c.,&c. By keeping steadily in view this great truth, that 
knowledge is power, and by making men feel thut it is always 
safe to tell Kings the things they ought to know, a King 
has mastered a good part of the art of reigning. Kings for 
this reason have come to be very dangerous folk to mis- 
inform. Once give a King false information, or bad informa- 
tion, and he will never forgive you. He knows that it is 
essential for him to be really well informed; and therefore 
to mislead him, even innocently, is a crime hardly to be 
expiated. Another and most difficult part of the art 
of reigning is involved in the question of personal loyalty 
to those who stand round him. The King, on the one hand, 
must make those immediately round him feel that he will 
stand by them whatever happens, and that his absolute pro- 
tection is given in exchange for their devotion. Without 
such an understanding he cannot get real devotion. At the 
same time the King must give his people the feeling that the 
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institution is far greater than the man, and that when he acts 
he acts not as a man, but as an institution,—as that imper- 
sonal thing, the Crown, which thinks only of the national 
welfare, and has no bowels of compassion for this or that 
individual. The people like to feel that rather than let the 
kingdom suffer the King will throw over any one, break 
any personal ties, and even suffer a personal indignity. The 
way in which Kings escape from what seems an impasse is 
seen in many examples. They select for their immediate 
friends and dependents men of the second rank,—men who 
are too insignificant, or who keep too much in the background, 
ever to be demanded as a sacrifice on the national altar. 
Kings are, indeed, generally satirised for their love of small 
men. Bat in reality this is their protection. If they became 
close friends with their statesmen, they might be called upon 
to betray and desert their friends. If their personal friends 
are private secretaries, equerries, and regular Court officials, 
men with no power and no policy, there is no risk of the King 
being called upon to injure a loyal and devoted friend as 
an act of policy. By having nonentities round them they 
avoid being exposed to the charge of deserting men under 
fire, and keep that free hand in dealing with men and 
affairs of State which gives them their strength. A King 
who wishes to be a successful practiser of the art of 
reigning must indeed never forget that he is an institution 
as well as a man, and that he is expected, nay, required, by his 
people to divide his life into two,—to distinguish, in the old 
legal phrase, between his body politic and his body natural. 
When he acts as an institution he must think only of the 
nation, and whenever the interests and aims of the body 
natural and the body politic conflict, the body natural must 
instantly give way. Let the King by a few examples assure 
his subjects that this is his guiding principle, and they are 
pretty certain to give him their confidence. They will not 
endure to be chattels at the will of a man acting as a man. 
It is a very different thing to be pieces in a great game 
played by an impersonal Sovereign for the good of the pieces. 
This carries with it no humiliation. They know that some 
hand must move them, and think it may as well be the 
King’s as another’s,—provided always that if the King 
becomes mad, a dipsomaniac, ora dotard, they can put another in 
his place. In truth, the possibility of deposition or of enforced 
abdication of the individual King has given an enormous 
extra strength to Monarchy. The irremovable idiot King, 
more than anything else, made Monarchy seem an intolerable 
wrong. 





THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY PARKS. 


gett the transactions in the landed property market 

recorded last week is one which will be construed, 
wrongly, as we think, as a sign that the recent shrinkage in 
the value of landed property is permanent. Whittlebury, in 
Northamptonshire, said to have been purchased by the late 
Sir G. Loder for £335,000, was offered for sale by auction, 
but the bidding did not rise beyond £100,000. This 
cannot be taken as a measure of the price which wealthy 
Eaglishmen are ready to pay for an estate of eight thousand 
acres, on which the woods and the park alone should be 
worth that sum in the lifetime of the next generation. 

As pleasure, not profit, will largely determine the value of 
English land in the future, it might repay the present owners 
to develop and improve their parks, even at the cost of some 
reduction in the area of their gardens. The “libertie and 
franchise” of a park or chase have been held since the days of 
Manwood to be one of the best privileges of a subject; but 
the improvement of our country parks has not generally kept 
pace with the improvement of the gardens or the woods 
around our large country houses. On most demesnes the 
management, and consequently the appearance, of the park 
is almost the same now as it was two centuries ago. It was 
ther that the building of Italian palaces in place of the Tudor 
and Jacobean manor-houses led to the addition of large arti- 
ficiai lakes, which are the one new feature gained by our parks 
since theirenclosure. But these pieces of water were often of 
formal outline, to correspond with the symmetry of the Italian 
gardens and terraces, and where of natural contour, as in the 
great lake at Blenheim, were left with banks unplanted and 
the surface unbroken by islands, thus forming inundations 
rather than lakes, and bearing every trace of an artificial 
origin. There is often more beauty in a Surrey pond 








than in the fifty-acre lake in a great park, with no trees 
drooping to its bosom, no lovely water-plants blossoming on 
its surface, no water-fowl dipping on its featureless flat, which 
lies like a piece of looking-glass, reflecting only the sunlight 
and the sky. Where the park originally enclosed broken 
ground, with rock, heather, and running water, the natura} 
beauty never needed any embellishment from human skill, 
It was sufficient to preserve these as they were, and to add 
only such living creatures as might give life and interest to 
the scene. But such parks are rare in the Southern, Eastern, 
and Midland parts of England. It is not this which we mean 
when we speak of “ park scenery.” In most cases the portion 
of ground enclosed for a park lay round the dwelling-house, 
This was usually placed in the centre of fertile ground, and 
when the license to empark was obtained from the Crown 
a certain number of acres of this fat soil were enclosed, 
generally with a deer-fence, and planted with groups of 
timber-trees. Most parks are now so ancient that the 
manner of their enclosure is forgotten; their main features 
are now curiously alike. The good soil is rich pasture-grass, 
and nothing but grass from the outer fringe of the garden to 
the park railings. This is broken by timber-trees—usually 
very old and of the finest growth—in groves, clumps, and 
singly, and these trees in nine cases out of ten are oaks, witha 
sprinkling of ash, beech, elm, and occasionally Scotch fir, 
the most distinctly picturesque of park trees. But if 
we described the contribution of the average English park to 
landscape as a piece of undulating or flat ground covered 
with grass (but without wild flowers), planted with oaks, with 
a big shadeless pond somewhere in the middle, three or four 
very neatly gravelled roads crossing it, and a tarred iron 
deer-fence encircling it, we should give a truthful picture of 
that region of dullness which surrounds many English 
country houses. No wild flowers, no animals but deer and 
rabbits, no fish but carp and tench, little variety in the 
timber, and the running water more often than not confined 
in a straight open drain, and taken outside the park by the 
nearest way. The treatment of the minor streams in Rich- 
mond Park illustrates this form of park management. If the 
stream is left in its old course, the natural growth on the 
banks is usually cut away, and its character destroyed. 


What is needed in most parks is not to interfere with 
Nature, but to restore it. If the modern “ Capability Brown” 
will direct his attention to three main points he will render 
the park the most charming, instead of being, as it often is, 
the least interesting, of the surroundings of a country 
mansion. In the first place, the full play of running waters, 
where these exist, must be restored to them, and these and 
the lakes converted into a paradise of flowers, fish, and fowl. 
For this he will transfer from the costly formal gardens one- 
third of the staff, and employ the men around the lakes and 
brook garden. Secondly, portions of the grass park will be 
enclosed and converted into a wild garden, glorious with 
flowering shrubs, fern, honeysuckle, and acres of hardy 
azalias, orange, sulphur-coloured, saffron, and pink, and 
stocked with the most gorgeous of the hardy pheasants 
of China, India, and Japan. Lastly, besides the English 
deer, or in their place, he will introduce herds of less 
familiar creatures, whose unusual forms and strange and 
beautiful movements may be a source of constant pleasure 
and interest. The latter is no mere counsel of perfection. It 
has been carried out by the owner of Whittlebury in another 
park in a Southern county, where the marvellous bounds of 
a herd of antelopes and dainty groups of gazelles may be 
seen under the shade of English beeches and oaks, while 
Chinese and Indian deer browse py the etream, and the 
turkeys of North America, the stags of Japan, and wild sheep 
from the mountains of Sardinia all roam at liberty, and 
bring up their young. The limits of the “capacity” 
of our parks in this respect are by no means ascer- 
tained. But the inmates of the “paradise” at Leonardslee 
are quite beyond the experimental stage. When considerable: 
herds of Japanese deer, kangaroos, antelopes, gazelles, and 
Asiatic deer survive the winter and produce young annually 
in Sussex, there is no reason to suppose that this great addi- 
tional interest to park scenery cannot be added in any English 
county. The interest and amusement of a deer-park are in- 
creased tenfold by the variety and excitement of watching so 


many unfamiliar animals living in natural conditions. Those 


who desire pleasure from observing the ways of the fallow- 
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deer or the water-rat will appreciate the chance offered in the 
«jmproved” park of watching beavers at work, or Indian 
antelopes at play. 

As the ancient purpose of a park was to form a reserve for 
wild animals, we have dwelt particularly on the proved 
possibility of a great addition to the number of species so main- 
tained. Only five animals were anciently set down as beasts 
of the park or chase—the buck, the doe, the fox, the marten, 
and the roe—but as the park included “free warren,” the 
partridge, pheasant, hare, and rabbit must be added to the 
list. Of these the marten and roe have disappeared from our 
parks. How greatly this list may now be extended is shown 
by the result of the experiments at Leonardslee; and from 
the experience of owners in other counties it appears that the 
yak, eland, zebra, and roebuck should be added as competitors 
for entrance to the “new paradise.” Besides these, to the 
future “ birds of the park and free warren” should certainly 
be added the American turkey, South American ostrich, and 
the Reeve’s pheasant. This improvement must be introduced 
from outside. The restoration and embellishment of brook- 
scenery, and the adornment of the banks of the lake with the 
trees natural to such situations, and with the flowers, English 
and foreign, which love to grow by the lakeside, will be 
accomplished by transferring “hands” from the over-staffed 
formal gardens to the park. While the lake is being set with 
beds of scented crimson water-lilies, and shaded with limes and 
weeping-willows, and clumps of black-alders and birch, the 
capacities of the brook should also be considered. 


We recently described in the Spectator the charms of brook- 
side gardening. In many cases it would be an error to make 
the stream in the park the centre of such a strip of studied 
art in Nature. But there is a middle-way between this 
elaboration and the curious neglect of the streams where 
they are found in most parks, the only recognition of 
which is usually marked by one iron grating set across 
where the brook makes its entry, and another at its 
exit. Break it into pools with rough dams and waterfalls, 
stock it with trout, plant its banks with native water-plants, 
and encourage wild fowl in the shelter so given, and the walk 
down the brook becomes one of the joys of the park. 

We have indicated above the scope of the wilderness 
gardens set here and there in parks. The main feature 
must be the hardy azaleas, and other low but brilliant 
shrubs. The whole may be surrounded with.a low fencing, 
and its object should be to give to parks what they now all 
lack—colour—from shrubs and large, bright, hardy flowers, 
bushes, heather, and furze, with the living lustre of large and 
gorgeous birds. If turned loose in the park, the Oriental 
pheasants will naturally seek these spots, and remain there, 
éf fed, with little tendency to wander. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNREST IN INDIA. 
{To THz Epiror or THE “Spxctaror.”’] 
Sin,—Many people will, I am sure, have read with much in- 
terest your two articles on “The Unrest in India,” especially in 
connection with Sir Charles Elliott’s letter in the Spectator of 
July 10th. The point at issue between yourself and the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is one of vast importance. 
Hitherto the British Administration of India has been, as you 
rightly say, on the whole, a “vivifying” one. Sir Charles 
Elliott, 1 fear, would make it a “crushing” one. Sir Charles 
Elliott would probably repudiate this description of his policy. 
But let us see what he proposes. I would, however, first 
venture to suggest that he is not quite accurately informed 
as to the existing law relating to seditious writings, and that 
some of the complaints which he makes in regard to it are not 
well founded. For example, he says “the law should look not 
merely at the expressed intention of the writer, but at the 
natural and probable effect which his writing will produce 
oa the minds of his readers,” evidently thinking that this 
is not the case at present. But if, as I presume, by 
the “law” he means the Judge administering the law, 
this is precisely what a Judge would do under the law 
as it stands (see Mayne’s “ Penal Code,” p. 475). Then, again, 
he says, “it has been held by our ablest lawyers in India 
that it is mecessary to show that forcible resistance tn 





the Government must be distinctly advocated or suggested im 
order to bring a newspaper within the scope of section 124 A.” 
But I can find no such decision. Mr. Mayne, who is a most 
careful and well-informed writer, says nothing of the kind, 
and it seems to me that to hold this would be directly at 
variance with the provisions of the law, which speaks of 
exciting “feelings of disaffection” only, and does not say a 
word about “force.” Again, Sir Charles Elliott says “we 
want a law which ...... makes it punishable to attempt 
to excite hatred and contempt of the Government in the 
minds of the people.” The law on the subject of seditious 
language is substantially the same in India as in England, 
and if the language of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald (quoted in the 
work already referred to), and that of Chief Justice Petheram 
in the case of “Regina v. Bose,” be considered, it will be 
found that the law, as it at present stands, does, to this 
extent, do exactly what Sir Charles Elliott desires. But un- 
doubtedly Sir Charles Elliott does desire something which 
is not to be found in the present law. In the first place, 
he deplores, and therefore, I presume, would abolish, the 
distinction drawn by Sir James Stephen, and emphatically 
adopted in the code, between “disaffection” and “ dis- 
approbation.” Secondly, he says that the system of 
repression which he desires to see introduced is the “ Con- 
tinental” one. I gather from this that Sir Charles desires 
to see restored the control over the Press given to the Executive 
by Act ix. of 1878. The essence of this Act is that it takes 
the matter entirely out of the hands of the Judges 
and places it in the hands of the police, expressly barring 
the jurisdiction of both the civil and criminal Courts; 
it also abolishes the distinction between “ disaffection” and 
“ disapprobation.” This is what I understand to be meant 
by the “ Continental” system. These, as you truly observes 
are not the principles upon which we have hitherto governed 
India, and I cannot but hope that the time has not yet come 
when Englishmen will be called to apply in India principles 
which, as Englishmen, they must abhor. I should like toadd 
one word on behalf of the native Indian Press, which is, I 
think, just now getting more abuse than it deserves. I have 
for years read regularly extracts from a large number of 
native newspapers. The criticisms I have met with are some- 
times severe, but for the most part respectful. There is 
occasionally strong “disapprobation,” but very rarely “ dis- 
affection.” Ifany one doubts this let him take in for a time 
the Indian Spectator (itself edited by a native) and read the 
articles from native papers very copiously quoted in the 
supplement entitled the “ Voice of India.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford, July 13th. W. Markey. 





THE SULTAN’S SUCCESS. 


[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Sprcrator,” 
Sirn,—After reading your article on “The Sultan’s Success” 
in the Spectator of July 10th, I turned to “Lord Blachford’s 
Letters” (p. 401), and read as follows :— 
“ October 17th, 1880. 

“ What a muff European Concert is, unless one or more Powers 
are prepared and allowed to act constable! The Sultan is some- 
thing between a farce and a bad dream, in which the same 
ridiculous or disgusting dilemma is always turning up, in the 
midst of all your struggles to avoid it. The eternal promise and 
the eternal breach, and the eternal surprise at being eternally 
taken in exactly the same way, and the eternal objections to 
the only mode of breaking through the eternal dilemma, are 
enough to choke one.” 


I cannot help telling you how striking the coincidence seems 
to me.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT PHILIPS. 


Sutton Oaks, Macclesfield, July 11th. 





THE JUBILEE BONFIRES. 

(To tHe Eprrok ov THE “Sprcrator.”] 
S1r,—Experientia docet; but her lessons are too often lost 
because no notes are made of them at the time. A remark of 
yours in the Spectator of June 26th (p. 901), which exactly 
confirms my own impression of the effect of simultaneous 
bonfires, of which we could see many from here, tempts me 
to ask you to entertain one or two thoughts and suggestions 
for future jubilations which my experience has taught me. 
Bonfires and beacon-fires are not, of course, the same things 
in purpose or effect. It is, as you say, the successive leaping 
to light of the beacon-fires as they flash a message across the 
; country which strikes the imagination and inspires the poet. 
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Bonfires, on the other hand, simultaneously lighted, lack the 
excitement of motion. The first flare, the only element of 
movement, is seen once for all, and even this is barely per- 
ceived at a distance, and is lost altogether after the first few 
minutes, except to those who stand round each fire. From 
that time the bonfires present a warm, steady glow without 
motion. Bat motion is essential to the expression of jubila- 
tion. Do we not throw up our hats, wave our handkerchiefs, 
and, if children, skip and dance to express it? In the case of 
the beacon-fires it is the message that moves, flies, seizes 
point after point, holds it till the next is reached, and so on. 


It was too late on the late occasion to obtain co-operation 
in supplying this need of movement, for it was only when we 
found that a local agricultural difficulty, which must have 
been very common elsewhere—viz, the standing crops on all 
our eminences—put a bar to our proposed bonfires, that there 
occurred to me a substitute, everywhere available, everywhere 
visible, even to and from the lower hills, and affording just 
that life and movement which the bonfires alone lacked,— 
which, in a word, would have sent up a visible cheer for our 
Queen again and again, with a simultaneous response from 
every hil], whether it had a bonfire or not, as well. 


We simply provided on each of our two hills a battery of 
two dozen ordinary strong sky-rockets (not fancy ones, which 
do not rise high enough), and fired off two at a time every 
five minutes by the clock from ten to eleven. This, if general, 
would have been most impressive and telling, and the cost is 
within the reach of very small communities. But experience 
further showed that one rocket every two minutes and a half 
for the hour would have been effective; five minutes is a long 
interval to wait. The cost, of course, is the same, and I may 
add that no manufactured rocket-frames are necessary for 
these successive discharges; an old piece of half or three- 
quarter inch yas-pipe about 4 ft. long driven 1 ft. into the 
ground upright is all that is needed for one rocket at a time. 
Oar frames cost 20 per cent. of the outlay for rockets, and 
are now useless to us, though as good as new. God save the 
Queen !—I an, Sir, &c., Po, 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—If not too late to add one more report of the Jubilee 
bonfires, it may interest you to know that more than seventy 
were seen from the Coomb Hill, Lewes,—this number being 
the more remarkable as, with the sea but a few miles off, 
necessarily very few were visible on the south side. It was an 
exhilarating sight to note the sudden change from gloom and 
apparent lifelessness to this lurid evidence that the whole 
zountryside was indeed awake and celebrating the event of 
the day. The fire nearest to us, that on Mount Caburn, 
though two miles distant, appeared to the naked eye like a 
blazing furnace, and gave some idea of the magnitude of each 
individual fire. Points of light slowly advancing down the 
hill seemed to us for a moment as if the grass had caught 
fire; but as some of the flames retraced their steps we soon 
saw that these lights were the torches of the beacon-party 
returning homewards. The pile on File Beacon, the next 
peak, was even larger, measuring 60 ft. in height and 150 ft. 
in circumference. The flames shot up from it with a regular 
tongue-shaped blaze of light. A considerable number of 
townspeople had climbed the Down in the dark to witness so 
unique a sight, and before dispersing they showed their 
loyalty by singing the National Anthem. We were guided 
ou our return journey down the steep bill by the brilliant 
illuminations in the town, which lay far below us.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. 8S. C. H. 





JUBILEE REMINISCENCES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectaror.’’} 
S1r,—I think that under this heading it may be of interest to 
record what seems to me almost a unique experience. My 
colleague, Sir John Mowbray, and myself last Saturday 
accompanied a deputation from the University of Oxford, 
headed by the Chancellor (Lord Salisbury) and the Vice- 
Chancellor, to present to her Majesty a congratulatory 
address on the completion of the sixtieth year of this 
memorable reign. Sir John Mowbray remembers going as a 
very young graduate to accompany a representation of the 
same University to Buckingham Palace, headed by the then 
Chancellor, Arthur, Duke of Wellington, to present an 
address on the Queen's marriage. I should think there were 





very few people in England who can say that twice in the 
same reign, at an interval of fifty-seven years, they have 
accompanied those who represent the same University in a 
personal address to the Sovereign.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, July 15th. Joun G. Taxzor, 





COINCIDENCES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—There have been some remarkable letters on this. 
subject in the Spectator lately, and if you think fit I should 
like to mention a coincidence which in some respects seems 
beyond anything your correspondents have noted. Some 
years ago I was vicar of a large town parish. Ona Saturday 
morning a tall, rather good-looking man was introduced into 
my study. He said he was a schoolmaster who had received 
an appointment in a town forty miles away, and that if be 
could not begin work there on Monday morning he would 
lose the place. He needed 50s. to get himself and family 
there, and was without funds. He showed me his certificates, 
&e. I will call him J. L. Robinson. He told me he had 
formerly been a master in a well-known school in my city, 
the Head-Master of which may be called Brown. I was busy, 
and bothered by his presence, so I purchased his absence 
with 5s. Two days afterwards I saw him in the street, but J 
was in a hurry, and could not stop to speak to him. }. 
happened to see her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, and 
asked him about J. L. Robinson, of whom he gave a bad 
character. I saw him again, and again had not time to stop. 


I saw him, as I believed, for the third time, and stopped 
him. ‘What do you mean,” I said, “ by getting 53. out of 
me on false pretences ?” The man stared at me, and said he 
never saw me before. “ What?” I said, “is not your name 
Robinson ? ’—“ It is,” he answered.—‘J. Robinson?” } 
said.—He assented.—“ And you were once assistant to Mr. 
Brown here ? ”»—“ I was,” he said.—“ And,” I said, “ you mean. 
to say you were not in my study last Saturday, and got 5s. 
from me?” The man flew into a rage, rushed into a shop, 
and asked the man inside, “ Who is this?” pointing at me.— 
“Well, Sir,” was the reply, “we all know that gentleman,” 
but he did not give my name. Inconceivable as it seemed, 1 
saw that it was a case of mistaken identity. I will not 
trouble you with farther details; but here were—(1) the same 
surname; (2) one of the initials of the Christian names the 
same; (3) the fact that both had been assistants in the same 
school; (4) sufficient likeness to make me think I had dis- 


able man. What would be the mathematical probability in 
favour of such a thing as this ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Barking Rectory, Suffolk, July 13th. JAMES WILSON.. 





WHAT SCHOOLBOYS READ. 
(To tHe Eprrok oF THE “SpxcTaTor.”} 
S1r,—On reading your article in the Spectator of June 26th 
on “The Illiterate Undergraduate,” I had caused a paper to 
be set very much on the lines indicated to our upper, middle, 
and modern school. I think the upper school especially 
represent very fairly the average undergraduate, and certainly 
not a very intellectual type of him, as we have no open 
scholarships. The sixth form consists of nineteen boys, four 
of the best of whom were absent in consequence of eximina- 
tions. Of the remaining fifteen, eleven showed at least a fair, 
some a very good, knowledge of ‘‘ David Copperfield.” The 
two best papers, which were really admirable examples of 
literary criticism, did not attempt this question, I cunnot 
suppose from ignorance, but from want of time. Nine showed 
a good knowledge of Kingsley. Hight gave me a good account 
of one out of the three of Sir Walter Scott’s greater novels to 
which I limited them. Ten showed an admirable knowledge 
of either “Esmond,” “ Vanity Fair,” or “The Newcomes,” 
one or two of these answers being particularly excellent. 
The average number of Stevenson’s works which these boys 
had read was four. The average number of George Eliot’s 
was one. Three only, I regret to say, knew anything about 
Mrs. Proudie, but though Trollope is my favourite novelist, 
he has unaccountably declined in public favour. Hardly « 
boy in the fifth and middle forms was in the state described 
by the Granta, though I regret to say most of the “ moderns ” 





were. Yet some even of these were not so. I do not know 
what may be the case in schools where the love of Enylish 








covered my impostor in the person of a thoroughly respect--. 
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literature is killed by making it into a matter for marks 
or punishments, but otherwise I believe that it has always 
been the case that a good classical education certainly 
makes a boy insensibly imbibe a taste for good English 
literature and generally also makes him detect and detest 
traah.—I am, Sir, &c., HeEeap-MAstTer. 





IRISH DONKEYS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To tae Epiror or Tue “ SpxcTaToR.”] 
Sir,—I have read your instructive article under the above 
beading in the Spectator of July 10ch. I read it, too, with 
more than ordinary interest, because within the last fortnight 
I have seen a train full of these now profitable animals con- 
veyed into the city of Limerick from some of the adjoining 
districts rightly referred to by you as places where purchases 
are made, Iam sure you are not, but some of your readers 
may be, unacquainted with the fact that the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland, at the instigation, I believe, 
especially, of Mr. Commissioner Wrench, a very practical and 
active member of the Board, has been for some years putting 
into practice what you advise, (even more than) “a little 
organisation and intelligent development,” with a view to 
improving the breed of donkeys in the country for the benefit 
of the more or less neglected poor Irish peasant. I trust that 
your valuable and timely article will have the effect of 
encouraging the Board to go on with this part of their 
landable enterprise, and save them from all temptation to 
grow lukewarm in their efforts on account of any appre- 
hended failure in immediate results. Let me, as an Irish- 
man, take this opportunity to thank you for the kindly 
way in which a sympathetic Irish spirit is displayed in more 
than one article in the Spectator of date mentioned.—I am 
Sir, &e., T. J. Hunt. 
158 Lavender Hill, Battersea, S.W., July 13th. 








POETRY. 





THAY AND WE.* 
Wiru stormy joy, from height on height 
‘The thundering torrents leap. 
The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 


Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose. 
WILLIAM WATSON, 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF BOETHIUS.+ 
Ir is, we believe, rather more than a century since a new 
English version has appeared of that once popular manual, 
the Consolation of Philosophy, which Dante, it will be remem- 
bered, fled to for solace after the death of Beatrice, and so 
widely different a temperament and so irreverent a critic as 
Gibbon eulogised as a “golden book.” The reason of the 
neglect, if it be neglect, is doubtless that our age prefers to 
seek its philosophy nearer the fountain-head. To us who are 
privileged to read Plato and Aristotle for ourselves, if not in 
the original yet in competent versions, the day of Boethius 
may seem to have gone by, for it was his peculiar merit to be 
the interpreter of their philosophy to a barbarous age. But he 
is more than an epitomiser. Whatever the source of his ideas, 
and he borrows over a wide field, from the Porch no less than 
from the Academy, he makes them his own by comprehension 
and sympathy ; the voice that speaks in his pages is a real, 
individual voice; and even if the philosophy were less con- 
soling than many generations have found it, the form of the 
book, the happy alternation of prose and verse, its fine 
imagination and rhetoric, would alone suffice to secure it a 
permanent place in literature. 
The controversy as to whether Boethius was 


a Christian 








* Copyright in America by John Lane, 
t The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, Translate] int) English Prose 


will possibly never be settled to the entire satisfaction of 
everybody. The document discovered twenty years ago 
which refers to his book on the Trinity has convinced so 
sound a scholar as Mr. Hodgkin that the dogmatic treatises 
bearing his name are indeed from his hand, and the Roman 
Charch has decided the question in its own infallible fashion 
by making him a saint. And the fact may beso. Boethius, 
in that case, will be the earliest known specimen of a type not 
uncommon at the Renaissance, and revived with a difference 
to-day, the Christian theologian who draws his real consolation 
from non-Christian philosophy. The book was written during 
its author’s imprisonment at Pavia under sentence of death 
on a false charge of conspiracy against Theodoric. Until the 
moment of his fall he had led a life of remarkable felicity, at 
first as a scholar, translating for his countrymen the great 
works of the Greek men of science,—Pythagoras, Ptolemy, 
Archimedes, and many of the writings of Aristotle; after- 
wards, feeling drawn to realise Plato’s dream of the philosopher 
statesman, as Consul and magister oficiorum. He was happy, 
too, in his home-life, having married the daughter of 
Symmachus, a daughter worthy of her famous sire in whom 
the old Roman virtue seemed to breathe again, and having 
lived to see both his sons Consul in one year. And then came 
the end by the ordinary method of informers. 

The subject of the Consolation is a colloquy betweer 
Boethius and Philosophy, who visits him in prison and makes 
him tell his story, and then endeavours to raise him oat of his 
dejection, at first by simple, and then by stronger, medicines. 
She reminds him that true happiness cannot lie in the gifts of 
fortune, that fortune is by nature fickle, and cannot be 
blamed for “ doing her kind ; ” and then shows that the pursuit 
of these elusive pleasures is really a blind pursuit of some 
sovereign good, which cannot be found except in God. 
Boethius then propounds the problem of evil, and is answered 
with the paradox that evil has no real existence; that the wicked 
are always impotent, and the good alone powerful; nay, that 
the wicked are, in various ways, always being punished, ir 
their wicked will itself, in their power of doing evil, and in 
the accomplishment of their will, which only beaps up misery 
for themselves. Then follow discussions on the difference 
between fate and Providence, and the reconciliation of free-wil! 
with foreknowledge, which latter controversy is thus decided : 
God being eternal, his foreseeing is simple seeing, and so no 
more necessitates action on our part than we necessitate any 
action that we watch. 

In this last conclusion we may recognise the germ of a 
passage in the “In Memoriam ” :— 

Or if indeed that eye foresee— 

Or see, in Him is no before—” 
and that leads to the remark that not the least interesting 
thing about Boetbius is the influence he has exercised upon 
our English poets. To Chaucer, as to the Middle Ages 
generally, he was a great sage, and accordingly Chaucer 
translated him into prose; but to Chaucer he was also a 


.| great man of letters, and so he paid him the compliment he 


paid to Petrarch aud others, of extensive translation into his. 
own verse. There is a well-known passage in Book IV. of 
Troylus and Cryseyde, some fourteen stanzas long, where 
Troylus debates about free-will and foreknowledge, which is 
merely trauscribed from Boethius; so, too, the dtas Prima is 
nothing but a paraphrase of Metrum ii.5. But large borrow- 
ings of this sort by no means exhaust Chaucer’s debt. Most 
of his moralisings came out of Boethius, especially those 
about fortune’s wheel, the brittleness of humana happiness, 
&e.; and so do some of his most admired images, such as that, 
introduced into both the Squire’s and Manciple’s tales, of 
the caged bird who will fly to the woods if she can for all 
her dainty feeding. From Boethius, too, comes the thought 
to be found not only in Chaucer, but in Dante and most poets 
since, that the worst sting of misery is to have been happy. 
Another English poet much influenced by Boethius is Henry 
Vaughan, who translated some eighteen of his metres. It is 
a compliment that Mr. James deserves to compare his versions 
with Vaughan’s. Sometimes the verdict must be that the 
old is better, but sometimes Mr. James carries it, for 
example in the passage about the caged bird already referred 
to (Metre iii. 2) :— 

“ And the woodland songster, pent 


In forlorn imprisonment, 
Tnough a mistress lavish care, 
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Yet, if in his narrow cage, 

As he hops from bar to bar, 

He should spy the woods afar 
Cool with sheltering foliage, 

All these dainties he will spurn, 
To the woods his heart will turn; 
Only for the woods he longs, 
Pipes the woods in all his songs.” 


As a specimen of Mr. James’s prose, which is smooth and easy, 
as well as close to the Latin, we will quote his version of the 
concluding passage:—Quxe cum ita sint, manet intemerata 
mortalibus arbitrii libertas, &c. :— 


« And all this being so, the freedom of man’s will stands un- 
shaken, and laws are not unrighteous, since their rewards and 
punishments are held forth to wills unbound by any necessity. 
God, who foreknoweth all things, still looks down from above, and 
the ever-present eternity of His vision concurs with the future 
character of all our acts, and dispeuseth to the good rewards, to the 
bad punishments. Our hopes and prayers also are not fixed on God 
in vain, and when they are rightly directed cannot fail of effect. 
Therefore, withstand vice, practise virtue, lift up your souls to 
right hopes, offer humble prayers to Heaven. Great is the necessity 
of righteousness laid upon you if ye will not hide it from your- 
selves, seeing that all your actions are done before the eyes of a 
Judge who seeth all things.” 





THE SECRET ROSE.* 
The Secret Rose is a beautifal book. Mr. Yeats explains in 
a very interesting page of dedication that, though the various 
stories of which it is made up were written “at different times 
and in different manners, and without any definite plan, they 
have but one subject, the war of spiritual with natural order.” 
And then in answer to friends who have importuned him to 
write a national poem or romance, he announces the true and 
important principle that “ poebry and romance cannot be made 
by the most conscientious study of famous moments and of 
the thoughts and feelings of others, but only by looking into 
that little, infinite, faltering, eternal flame that one cal!s one’s 
self.” None the less, he claims that this little volume of 
exquisitely told prose-poems, the essence of which he has 
evolved out of his own subjective consciousness, is representa- 
tively Irish, inasmuch as it is visionary ; and “Ireland, which 
is still predominantly Celtic, has preserved with some less 
excellent things a gift of vision, which has died out among 
more hurried and more successfal nations: no shining 
candelabra have prevented us from looking into the dark- 
mess, and when one looks into the darkness there is always 
something there.” After such a dedication, we were prepared 
for a volume full of the semi-barbaric poetry of impracticable 
ideals, forlorn hopes, insatiable desires, and restless yearnings, 
which make the note in literature that modern criticism has 
called “the wail of the Celt;” and we were somewhat sadly 
resigned to the prospect of a series of chapters all pitched in 
minor keys, all shadowed by the twilight that lurks in the 
cul de sac of impracticable idealism, and all tending to the 
unprofitable conclusion that everything is vanity and a striving 
after wind. But though these things are in The Secret Rose, 
there are other and better things init also. Mr. Yeats has 
not only looked into the twilight and the darkness, but he 
has looked through them. And there are at least two stories 
among the collection in which the discords of the semi- 
barbarous poetry in which imagination works as the never- 
dying worm of the torment of unrest, are resolved by faith 
into the harmonies of spiritual beatitude. Taken together, 
with what the dedication tells us, of the absence of plan and the 
different times governing the production of the various pieces, 
these two stories, “Out of the Rose ” and “ Rosa Alchemica,” 
suggest that the author’s mind has passed in the course of 
their composition through phases of vague aspiration after 
ideals of poetry and passion, to the repose of a definite faith. 
But the web of the spiritual allegory, that is the essential 
texture of the book, is delicately ethereal; and it would be a 
graceless task to render its poetry into prose. The meaning 
of the “ Rose” that figures more or less in all the stories, as 
well as in the common title, is defined many times by the 
author. Itis the symbol of whatever is, to the soul awakened 
by the touch of imagination, the goal of desire, holy or unholy— 
that, in comparison with which, the material order of the uni- 
verse and the “ gain of the whole world” areas nothing. The 
clearest definition of the “ Rose” —in this case the “ Rose of God” 
— is given in the story called “Out of the Rose.” Anaged kinght 
described as having “ the face of one of those who have come 
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Se 
but seldom into the world, and always for its trouble, and ty 
bind the hearts of men as within a leash of mystery,” travelling 
in search of service in which he may render up his soul to 
God, prays mystically, “O Divine Rose of Intellectnaj 
Flame, let the gates of thy peace be opened to me at last!» 
and the answer comes with an irony so absolutely unconscious 
that it is indistinguishable from poetry, in the sudden long 
squealing of a couple of pigs a hundred yards away. A dozen 
armed peasants come up, and explain that the pigs have been 
stolen from an old man, and that they (the peasants) having 
ascertained that the thieves are four times more in number 
than themselves, are going from barony to barony to seek help 
against them. The aged knight, who is as practical as he ig 
visionary, suggests that before help has been obtained the 
pigs will have been eaten; and, being assured that their 
rightful owner is a true and pious man, sees as good a cange 
here as the world is likely to yield him, and undertakes to do 
battle against the thieves if the peasants will stand by him, 
promising them five crowns a head for every man they kill, 
The knight does most of the fighting and killing himself, then 
sends the peasants to drive home the pigs while he guards 
the way at their back. Overpowered by his wounds he ig 
dying alone by the roadside when a “simple lad” comes to 
him. He has been sent by the peasants to collect their five: 
crown pieces, and also to put ointment on the knight’s 
wounds. The dialogue between the knight and the lad is 
exquisitely naif, and here again it is difficult to say where 
irony ends and poetry begins. The knight offers the lad his 
remaining crowns for himself. But the lad declines them, 
explaining that he is a “ bit innocent,” and money is therefore 
of no use to him—otherwise the peasants would not have 
trusted him to fetch theirs. All he cares for is cocks, whom 
he can set fighting, and he wears cock’s feathers as his symbol, 
But he begs the knight to tell him why he has fought like the 
gods and the giants and the heroes, and all for such a little 
thing. We must give the knight’s answer in his own words :— 


“<«T will tell you of myself,’ replied the knight, ‘for now that I 
am the last of the fellowship I may tell all and witness for God. 
Look at the Rose of Rubies on my helmet, and see the symbol of 
my life and of my hope.’ And then he told the lad this story, but 
with always more frequent pauses; and, while he told it, the 
Rose shone a deep blood-colour in the fire-light, and the 
lad stuck the cock’s feathers in the earth in front of him, and 
moved them about as though he made them actcrs in the play. 
‘I live in a land far from this, and was one of the Knights of St. 
John,’ said the old man; ‘ but I was one of those in the Order who 
always longed for more arduous labour in the service of the Most 
High. At last there came to us a knight of Palestine, to whom 
the truth of truths had been revealed by God Himself. He had 
seen a great Rose of Fire, and a Voice out of the Rose had told 
him how men would turn from the light of their own hearts, and 
bow down before external order and outer fixity, and that then 
the light would cease, and none escape the curse except the 
foolish good man who could not, and the passionate wicked 
man who would not, think. Already, the Voice told him, the 
wayward light of the heart was shining out upon the world 
to keep it alive, with a less clear lustre, and that, as it 
paled, a strange infection was touching the stars and the hills 
and the grass and the trees with corruption, and that none of 
those who had seen clearly the truth and the ancient way could 
enter into the Kingdom of God, which is in the Heart of the Rose, 
if they stayed on willingly in the infected world; and so they 
must prove their anger against the Powers of Corruption by 
dying in the service of the Rose of God. While the knight of 
Palestine was telling us these things we seemed to see in a vision 
a crimson Rose spreading itself about him, so that he seemed to 
speak out its heart, and the air was filled with fragrance. By 
this we knew that it was the very Voice of God which spoke to us 
by the knight, and we gathered about him and bade him direct 
us in all things, and teach us how to obey the Voice. So he bound 
us with an oath, and gave us signs and words whereby we 
might know each other even after many years, and he appointed 
places of meeting, and he sent us out in troops into the world 
to seek good causes, and die in doing battle for them...... 
And the years passed, and one by one my fellows died in the Holy 
Land, or in warring upon the evil princes of the earth, or in 
clearing the roads of robbers; and among them died the 
knight of Palestine, and at last I was alone. I fought 
in every cause where the few contended against the many, 
and my hair grew white, and a terrible fear lest I 
fallen under the displeasure of God came upon me. But, 
hearing at last how this western isle was fuller of wars and 
rapine than any other land, I came hither, and I have found the 
thing I sought, and behold! I am filled with a great joy.’ Thereat 
he began to sing a Latin hymn, and while he sang his voice grew 
fainter and fainter. Then his eyes closed, and his lips fell apart, 
and the lad knew he was dead. ‘He has told me a good tale,’ he 
said, ‘for there was fighting in it, but I did not understand much 
of it, and it is hard to remember so longa story.’ And, taking 
the knight’s sword, he began to dig a grave in the soft clay. He 
dug hard, and a faint light of dawn had touched his hair and he 
had almost done his work, when a cock crowed in the valley below- 
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«Ah, he said, ‘I must have that bird,’ and he ran down the narrow 
path to the valley.” 

Here assuredly we have not only a beantiful little story, but 
all Ireland in the allegory. Another very delightful sketch 
is that called “The Heart of the Spring,” in which Angns, 
the son of Forbis, grown old in searching after hidden 
things, tells the boy who serves him that to-morrow he will 
be in possession of the elixir of everlasting youth. The boy, 
who describes himself as possessing “an incurious and 
reverent heart,” has no wish to pry into his master’s secrets, 
but something must be told him in order that he may do 
his part, which is to gather rushes and roses and lilies in the 
night and cover his master’s table with them, and then come 
an hour after dawn to see what has happened :—“*‘ Will you 
be quite young then?’ said the boy.—‘I will be as young 
then as you are, but nowI am still old and tired, and you 
must help me to my chair and to my books.’” The boy does 
his master’s bidding, but when he comes to him in the morn- 
ing the old man is dead :—“ ‘It were better for him,’ said the 
lad, ‘to have told his beads and said his prayers like another, 
and not to have spent his days in seeking amongst the 
mortal Powers what he could have found in his own deeds 
and days had he willed.’ ” 

It is impossible to analyse all the stories or to quote a tenth 
part of the passages that tempt us. But here is a description 
of a poet which we cannot pass over :— 

“ As he swam through the smooth sea he laughed and sang up at 
the shifting clouds until they seemed but vague passions drift- 
ing about his heart; and he longed to feel as they did, the silvery 
arrows of the stars shoot through him. He spent a night in the 
CAVE .. +s and, as he lay there, the immense shadows seemed to 
be taking him to themselves, disembodying him away into the dim 
life of the Powers that have never lived in mortal bodies. All night 
they passed through his dreams crowned with rubies, and having 


’ yoses in their hands; and in the morning he awoke, a rough-clad 


peasant shivering on the earthen floor.” 


Not less remarkable is this conception of the god Eros appear- 
ing in a mystic masque, which indeed hits a truth not always 
as clearly apprehended as it should be by those who write of 
Love :— 

“Sometimes, but only for a moment, I saw a faint solitary 

figure with a veiled face, and carrying a faint torch, flit among 
the dancers, but like a dream within a dream, like a shadow of a 
shadow, and I knew by an understanding born from a deeper 
fountain than thought, that it was Eros himself, and that 
his face was veiled because no man or woman from the 
beginning of the world has ever known what love is, or 
looked into his eyes, for Eros alone of divinities is altogether 
a spirit, and hides in passions not of his essence if he would 
commune with a mortal heart. So that if a man love nobly 
he knows love through infinite pity, unspeakable trust, un- 
ending sympathy; and if ignobly through vehement jealousy, 
sudden hatred, and unappeasable desire; but unveiled love he 
never knows.” 
This extract is from the last story of all, “ Rosa Alchemica,” 
in which we read the transparent allegory of jin-de-sitcle 
wtheticism and eclecticism; of the weariness it brings; of 
the search after something more soul-satisfying in occultism, 
and of a terrified reaction and flight from the Temple 
of the Alchemical Rose seen falling to ruin in a sudden 
catastrophe of Nature, amid voices of men and women 
exulting and lamenting. The last word of the story and the 
book shall be our last extract :— 

“ere are moments even now, when I seem to hear those 
Voie. of exultation and lamentation, and when the indefinite 
world, yhich has but half lost its mastery ver my heart and my 
intellect, seems about to claim a perfect mastery ; but I carry the 
rosary about my neck, and when I hear or seem to hear them, I 
Press it to my heart and say: ‘He whose name is Legion is at 
ome doors deceiving our intellects with subtlety and flattering 
our hearts with beauty, and we have no trust but in Thee;’ and 


then the war that rages within me at other times is still, and I 
am at peace,” 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S “HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES.”* 
THUR? is much of sadness attached to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
latest volume, which brings up to the present date a work 
which has been the result of infinite and loving pains, and is 
by the nature of both subject and treatment one of rare 
interest to the world. He has been long the victim of en- 
during illness, and has been obliged to sever bis connection 
with the cause to which his political life was given, at a time 
when it has, if the expression may be used, missed fire. We 


*A History of Our Own Times, from 1880 to the Di yi tin 
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do not think he was well fitted for the work. By gift and taste 
and training an English literary man, he is one of those who, 
like Mr. Morley or Lord Bowen or Sir George Trevelyan, 
abandoned letters for the temptation of a more dazzling—it 
not, as in Lord Bowen’s case, a more solid—career, or at least 
made letters a secondary thing. But if he has in that sense 
proved himself unfitted for 2 Home-rule chieftain, he has 
been of the greatest value to his cause in another. Uni- 
versally liked and respected, and wonderfully free from the 
spirit of bitterness and violence which, sometimes in a real 
form and sometimes in an assumed, has damaged Home- 
rule so much in the eyes of many not disinclined to favour it, 
he has done all that one man could to soften the nature of 
the controversy, and to make the old idea of “ coercion” dis- 
tasteful everywhere. No one could seriously regard s0 
polished and upright a gentleman as what was once called a 
“traitor.” 

It was of the occasion of the Jubilee of 1887 that Mr. 
McCarthy wrote as follows, and if we quote the extract at 
length it is because it comes home to us this year so 
closely :— 

“One discordant note, and one only, was heard during the 
celebration of the Jubilee.’ Perhaps it ought not even to be called 
a discordant note. Perhaps we ought rather to say that one 
note of possible acclamation was silent. The Irish people as a 
whole bore no part in the celebration. On May 23 in the 
Jubilee year the Dublin Corporation agreed by twenty-five votes 
to five not to take any share in the public rejoicing. This was 
indeed a correct expression of the feeling entertained by the vast 
majority of the Irish people. ._ It would be to fail utterly in the 
duty of a serious historian if one were not to take account of a 
fact of this kind. It would be a poor and worthless compliment 
to the Queen herself if the veriest courtier who was instructed to 
tell the story of the whole celebration were to leave such a fact 
unnoticed. The honest truth must be told, that Ireland had had 
for many years little or no share of royal countenance. The Queen 
during all her reign had only spent a few daysin Ireland. A 
fortnight would more than cover the whole time of the two or 
three royal visits. The Irish people were allowed to feel that they 
had nothing to do with the Sovereign of the country. The Irish 
people as a whole were long inclined to be devotedly loyal; even 
Mr. Disraeli admitted that much about them. They cared little 
or nothing about the controversy between monarchy and republic. 
Their natural inclination was an enthusiastic, and, I had almost 
said, a servile, loyalty to the appointed Sovereign. They became 
wildly enthusiastic over George, the Prince Regent; and, as I 
have shown in the earliest part of this history, there was no one 
living who welcomed the new Sovereign at the opening of her 
reign with a more chivalrous and thorough enthusiasm than 
Daniel O’Connell, who was then the recognised leader and 
dictator of the whole Catholic and Nationalist population of 
Ireland. But it would be impossible to doubt that the enthusiasm 
inspired by O’Connell soon began to chill and die. To Ireland 
the Sovereign became a mere name or a mere myth, for the Crown 
was only represented by a partisan Viceroy, who was changed 
with each succeeding change of partisan government.” 


It would be difficult to put the case more dispassionately ; and 
it makes thoughtful reading at the date of a second Jubilee. 
There is no mention here of landlordism or of terrorism,— 
merely a plea for the absence of loyalty which is hard to 
answer. If it was bard to worship Gessler’s hat, it would 
have been harder if the hat had changed with every fashion ; 
and we have still hopes of an Irish Court-residence at some 
future day. Meanwhile we lately disinterred a remarkable 
letter of the late Dean Merivale’s, in which, after a visit to 
Treland, he attributes its hopeless want of homogeneousness 
to the absence of that Roman rule to which he traced the 
origin of the civilised European world. An invasion of 
Agrippa, he says, would have prepared Ireland in a year to 
grow up on a plane with her sister-islands. At first the 
theory seems far-fetched, but it was curiously argued out, and 
very striking. Unhappily it leads to nothing now; and the 
sad note which Mr. McCarthy sounds will find an echo in 
many hearts which long for a genuine union, and decline to 
despair of it still. It was to Mr. McCartby’s remarks upon 
the Irish question that we naturally turned at first; and of 
course we have cited but a brief specimen. In the book 
generally we cannot help thinking that we trace a little the 
effect of illness, in a certain falling-off of the picturesque 
vigour which marked the historian’s early writing. But it 
may well be that this is fancy upon our part, and the result 
only of an interest which lessens a little, in spite of ourselves, 
as we draw nearer and nearer to the actual present. It is 
inevitable that a record of contemporary events should 
assume, in the hands especially of a skilled journalist, something 
of the appearance of a newspaper or of the Annual Register. 





Time is of the essence of all really historical judgments, and 
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t'me itself, in such matters, is liable to very grave mistakes. 
The story of Parnell’s fall and end is told quietly and without 
severity, with greater mildness even than might have been 
anticipated from the historian’s political action at the time. 
Bat we do not think that, naturally enough, he has quite 
succeeded in seizing the fact that this was above all things 
a question of the one-man power. With the loss of Parnell 
the movement really collapsed; and it speaks wonders for 
his extraordinary ability that through sheer force of mind he 
should for the first time have brought it within a measurable 
distance of success. He converted the Liberal party, and 
“alone he did it.” The description of his reception in the 
House after the collapse of the famous “Parnellism and 
Crime” trial is brief but vivid, and gives Mr. McCarthy the 
opportunity of speaking of the “generous and manly 
tribute” paid by the House of Commons. “ Why did you 
fellows all stand up?” said Parnell to a friend. ‘You 
almost frightened me.” 

Mr. McCarthy’s volume opens with the early spring days 
of 1880, when the Liberals, “after a long exile from office, 
came back to favour with a triumphant majority, and with 
Mr. Gladstone as their leader.” That busy political time 
is well within the memory, strange as it seems to think that 
some years before that Mr. Gladstone had declined to hold the 
leadership of the party any longer, on the ground of age. 
The historian leads us at once through the ignoble Bradlaugh 
agitation, which exercised the minds of men to an extent 
which seems incredible when we reflect how tamely and 
unpractically it all ended, to the larger Egyptian puzzle and 
the bombardment of Alexandria. But in the chapter before 
this he gives a quiet and moving acount of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, with an interesting summary of his character :— 

“He sometimes sparkled with epigram and paradox, and some- 

times fell into a fit of brooding silence. His hosts and hostesses 
could not count on him. He might delight the dinner-table with 
his talk, or he might sit mute, with his head bent over his plate. 
He was not very companionable even with his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench, or on the front bench of Opposition. He had 
his chosen friends, to whom he was always kind and confiding, but 
his colleagues in general, like his hosts and hostesses, could not 
always count upon his mood. He had, one might say, no friends 
among the outer public. For all the splendour of his opportunities 
and his successes he was a lonely, self-sufficing man.” 
Like a true literary man, Mr. McCarthy notices Lord Beacons- 
field’s habit of “taking his goods wherever he found them” 
without using quotation marks. ‘“ Men of light and leading” 
he appropriated from Burke, and “‘ extinct volcanoes ” he took 
from Byron. Our historian forms his own estimate, of course, 
of the political figures of the time, and does it with conspicuous 
fairness, though not always in a fashion with which we can 
agree. He places Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, in 
2 higher light than any in which we are ourselves disposed to 
regard him. He attributes to him, “with all his audacious 
spirit, a very cool head and a firm grasp of realities,” and 
believes that had he reached his maturity as a statesman he 
would have developed into a classical English worthy. For 
the annexation of Burmah to the Crown, a step so much 
canvassed at the time, Mr. McCarthy states Lord Randolph 
to have been alone responsible, and defends him entirely 
for the deposition of Sir Stafford Northcote from the leader- 
ship of the House,—a post for which the latter was actively 
unfitted. To Sir Stafford’s personal qualities the historian 
does the justice which was done by every one. We doubt, 
however, if Sir Stafford’s peculiarities could be better 
summed up than by saying that, as Macaulay was said to 
have been cocksure about everything, he, on the other hand, 
was never cocksure about anything. Lord Rosebery’s con- 
spicuous failure is compassionately but fairly dealt with. 

With literature and with art, as we think unfortunately, 
Mr. McCarthy only deals passingly in connection with the losses 
that occurred through death. We should have liked some ex- 
pansion of what so skilled a craftsman might have told us of a 
writer like Robert Louis Stevenson, whom he cites as “ one of 
the greatest writers during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century who stole quietly into the world of fame. Hyper- 
bolical admiration apart, it cannot be doubted that he started 
a new chapter, or at least that he revived an old and brilliant 
chapter of English fiction.” Madox Brown, the painter, 
Spurgeon, the preacher, and Cardinal Manning, the ecclesi- 
astic, are dealt with in the same chapter with Stevenson, and 
on the same plea, as is Professor Freeman. We own that 
this is not a form of arrangement which much commends 





itself to us, as it interferes with the sense of continuity which 
should be one of the safeguards of historic reading. But we 
have indicated our own reason for supposing that Mr. 
McCarthy may not have been at his best and clearest when 
dealing with the materials of this his latest volume. His 
appreciation of the humorous side of things comes ont in 
many places, as in his enjoyment of Mr. Labouchere’s gifts 
in that way; and throughout his book he shows, if in some. 
thing of a less degree, the qualities which made its early 
volumes such a success. He does not always seem to ug 
quite at home on the question of proportion, for surely 
Blondin is scarcely entitled to four pages of seriong 
history all to himself. Nansen, who follows him, gets 
but half a page more. But we are not inclined to 
find small faults. All who want their memories pleasantly 
and effectively refreshed upon all that has passed in the 
political and other camps since 1880 can do no better than 
turn tothe pages of Mr. McCarthy, and of the value of his 
book to future historical research there can be no question, 
Irish Home-ruler though he be, he does not grudge his 
tribute to the Queen’s reign as having been one of great 
success. She “ finds a happier Great Britain now than when 
she came to the throne.” Republics and Empires have 
passed in France; a German Empire has been made, and 
Austria is in no sense German any more. Italy is a kingdom, 
and Greece is trying to fulfil what she naturally believes her 
destiny. The Empire of Brazil has vanished, too; “but the 
monarchical system of Great Britain has not been seriously 
threatened in the slightest way since Queen Victoria came to 
the throne.” With that happy state of things her own conduct 
and character have had much todo. “This,” Mr. McCarthy 
concludes, “is the history of a time, and not of a sovereign; 
but it would be unjust even to the history of the time not to 
give a word of praise to the steady, constitutional action of 


the Sovereign.” 





ENGLISH SLANG.* 


THIs is a popular and cheap edition of an expensive work 
produced by the same authors some nine years ago, for the 
benefit of private subscribers only. For which reason, and 
because the original volumes have undergone some revision, 
it deserves some further notice at our hands. The aim of the 
authors can best be described in the words of the preface :— 

“Of late years many judicious and intelligent writers have 
recognised that there is a vast number of words which, while 
current, are still on probation, like emigrants in quarantine, 
awaiting the time when they are to be admitted to the regular 
haven of the Standard Dictionary. But their increase has been 
so enormous and so rapid that no standard lexicographer could 
do it justice. It is generally admitted that, to keep pace with 
modern French journalism or novels, a ‘ Dictionnaire d’Argot’ is 
absolutely indispensable, and this is now quite as much the case 
with English. And when we consider that it is not possible to 
take up a copy of any of the leading London society journals 
without tinding very often in one single article a dozen slang 
phrases which have never yet been given in any dictionary what- 
ever, it will be admitted that a time has certainly come to 
publish a dictionary upon new lines in which every effort shall be 
made to define such expressions without regard to what the 
department is called to which they belong.” 

It seems to us that the authors have been sometimes rather 
tooanxious to hurry words through that judicious period of 
quarantine of which they speak. It is true that both the 
Sporting Times and the Bird o’ Freedom—who, by the way, 
will be modestly pleased with their description as “leading 
society journals ”—are filled with expressions both new and 
strange ; but one shrewdly suspects that this new language 
of theirs owes quite as much to the poetic fancy and 
picturesque imagination of their writers, as it does to the 
current slang of the streets. To keep pace with journalism of 
this kind is, we are quite sure, impossible, and, we should also 
say, undesirable. The law of the survival of the fittest ought 
to be allowed to work without interference. The quarantine 
of which the authors speak should be rigorously maintained, 
and no word should be included even in a slang dictionary 
until there can be proved for it an existence in print of at 
least twenty years. Had the authors followed such a rule 
their volumes would have been largely reduced in size, and, 
what is more to the purpose, would not have contained a great 
number of words of an absolutely ephemeral character. It is 
true that, on the other hand, we should have lost some very 





* A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant, By Albert Barrére and Charles 
G. Leland, .London: G. Bell and Sons, 
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striking flowers of speech and not a few very amusing quota- 
tions from the society journalism which has provided the 
authors with a good deal of their matter. 

Roughly speaking, the authors are disposed to derive the 
great bulk of English slang and jargon, first from the 
Romany, used as a kind of thieves’ cant some three cen- 
turies ago by the vagabond population of this country, and 
secondly, from the gradual adoption into the common tongue 
of Yiddish words, Americanisms, and Anglo-Indian and 
pidgin-English. In their zeal to trace slang words to these 
and other reputable origins, they seem to have rather ignored 
two of the most fruitful sources of, all,—onomatopeia and 
mere nonsense. For example, we are given the following 
imposing derivation of the verbs “to lamm” and “to 
smack ” :— 

“Lamm, to (popular), to beat, strike. From the Icelandic 

hlemma, to butt, bruise ; Anglo-Saxon lama, Irish lamh, old Norse, 
lamr, Hotten deriving it from the old Norse lam, hand. Lam is 
originally to strike with the hand. Compare smack, to slap, and 
Irish smac, the palm of the hand. This word is old English, and 
is now used only by slang-talking people.” 
If the word is old English, it is a pity that the authors do not 
quote an instance of its ancient use. As it is, we still believe 
that the modern “to lamm” or “to smack” is as purely 
onomatopaic as “to bang” or “to crash.” As an instance of 
pare nonsense we may take the word “absquatulate,” though 
even here the authors seem loth to confess their failure in 
derivation. There is a tendency, it would appear, in human 
nature to disguise actions or states which are contemptible, 
or at least undignified, under a kind of euphemism which is 
often frankly nonsensical. Witness the amusing list of 
slang synonyms which Mr. Barrére quotes in reference to 
absquatulate :— 

“To skedaddle, to cut one’s lucky, to sling one’s hook, to bolt, 
to cut and run, to mizzle, to slip one’s cable, to step it, to leg it, 
to tip the double, to amputate one’s mahogany, to make or take 
tracks, to hook it, to slope, to slip it, to paddle, to evaporate, to 
vamoose, to tip your rags a gallop, to walk one’s chalks, to 
pike, to hop the twig, to turn it up, to cut the cable and run 
before the wind.” 

No doubt some of these have a meaning of their own appro- 
priate to special cases, but for the most part they would seem 
to owe their invention to the vulgar love of nonsensical cir- 
cumlocution. Of drunkenness the same author states that 
he has seen a list of no less than three hundred synonyms. 
We can well believe it, and we would sugzest that the same 
ingenuity which seeks to palliate the condition of the drunken 
man and the sonduct of him who absconds is responsible for 
no small proportion of the phrases that find a temporary 
currency in slang speech. We say temporary, for who can 
say that the same tendency did not exist two hundred years 
ago—as it undoubtedly existed a hundred years ago—and 
that an enormous quantity of foolish circumlocution has 
not died a natural death and been mercifully allowed 
to pass out of the English language? We are tempted 
to criticise our authors alphabetically for want of a 
better order, and will next remark that they have missed 
the obvious reason of the use of the word acceleration 
by tramps, who say that a man “has died of accelera- 
tion,” meaning thereby that he has died of starvation. In 
nine cases out of ten the newspaper report of such a death 
records a coroner’s verdict—“ died of exhaustion, accelerated 
by exposure,” or by starvation. All of my lone, for alone, is 
described as an Americanism; but surely it is good Scots. 
“Blimey, an apparently meaningless, abusive term.” Not 
necessarily abusive; it is merely the abbreviation of “ blind 
me,” and may be used in an admiring sense. “A blimey hat” 
is often the height of East-End elegance in millinery. 
“ Bengy, a waistcoat, is from the gypsy bangri.” And imme- 
diately below we find, “‘ Benjamin or benjie—a waistcoat or 
coat, formerly a Joseph. Possibly an allusion to Joseph’s 
garment, &c.” Have the authors never read of Benjamin’s 
coat of many colours? But they seem rather possessed by a 
mania for Romany derivation. “ Brandy-pawnee,” we are told, 
is “ Anglo-Indian and English gypsy.” What have Anglo- 
Indians, who alone use the word, to do with Romany? 
In the same connection we note, “ Eygshaw (Anglo-Indian), 
brandy, probably from the name of a brand.” Is that all 
that they know of Exshaw’s No.1? “ Bounder (university), a 
student whose manners are despised by the soi-disant élite, or 
who is beyond the boundary of good fellowship. (Society) a 
swell, a stylish fellow, but of a very vulgar type.” The 








definition is accurate enough, the suggested derivation 
entirely wrong and illustrative of a fallacy by which the 
authors are often led astray. They will try to find a 
reasonable derivation for a word; and because a “ bounder ” 
may be considered beyond the boundary or pale, for that 
reason must it be that he is called a bounder. Most men 
whose university days date twenty years back can testify to 
the real genesis of the word “bounder.” At first the word 
was “bounding,” used as a kind of superlative. A man was 
a “bounding snob,” or a “bounding cad,” the qualifying 
adjective being as meaningless in reality as it was impressive 
in sound. Hence rose the “bounder,” a person who is 
probably destined to abide with us. “Crowder,” is said to be 
tinker slang for a string. Does it not also mean a fiddler in 
Ireland? We are given the meaning of a “ buff-ball,” but 
without reference to the fact that “buff” is a common 
valgar synonym for the skin; “stripping to the buff,” in 
the prize-ring, meant the usual preparation for a fight. The 
word “chops” for the lower part of the face can hardly be 
called slang. “Dottle” is described as the “ well-coloured 
black stump of a clay pipe.” Rudyard Kipling, who is 
no mean authority on current slang, uses it as also 
did Charles Keene to denote the unsmoked portion 
of tobacco left in a pipe, and he is probably right. 
“Knuckle down, to (schools), to kneel down, properly to 
submit to.’ The authors have evidently never played 
marbles, or they would know the connection between “ knuckle 
down” and kneeling. ‘“ Spit (popular), a facsimile. French, 
‘c’est son pere tout craché.’” Here, again, we have the 
suggestion of what we believe is a false derivation. A spit, 
in country speech, is the clod of earth turned over by a 
spade; and to say that one man is the “spit” of another is to 
say that he resembles him as one clod of earth, or one furrow, 
resembles another. It is ungrateful work, however, picking 
out possible errors, which, as far as one can judge froma 
rather cursory survey of the two volumes, are, after all, few 
and far between. We would rather express our gratitude to 
the authors for their strange and varied collection of 
picturesque phrases and words, especially those of American 
origin. What better synonym could be found for bad whisky 
than the suggestive “tangle foot”? Nor can we refrain 
from quoting the delightful piece of negro oratory with which 
the authors have illustrated the phrase, “ That’s where your 
toes turn in,”—in other words, “that is where you makea 
mistake ” :— 

““«My frens,’ continued the speaker, ‘de rich man walks on 
welwet ca’pets, an’ he sots down on stuffed cheers, an’ he has 
Saratoga taters ebery meal. He jists rolls in ham an’ eggs, an’ 
he walks all ober fricassed chicken. De poo’ man walks on a 
bare flo’, sots on a hard cheer, cn’ his taters am biled wid de 
hides on. Yet who am de happiest? Ywuu will say de rich man, 
of co’se,—but dat’s whar yer toes turn in.’” 

Nor are we sorry to be reintroduced to that old friend, the 
pidgin-English version of “ Excelsior” :— 
“That nightey tim begin chop-chop, 
One young man walkee, no can stop, 
Maskee snow, and maskee ice, 
He cally flag wit chop so nice— 
Topside galow !” 

School slang, not unnaturally, provides a good many of the 
words that pass into current speech, but its derivation is 
generally more than obscure. “Shirk” is a good specimen of 
a schoolboy word which has won a permanent place in English 
literature. If “chouse,” a cheat or a shame, is rightly 
derived by the authors from the Turkish chiaous, we fancy it 
must have owed its origin to early trade with the Levant, 
and not, as the authors suggest, to “a gross fraud com- 
mitted by an interpreter on Turkish merchants in London.” 
Winchester slang, or “notions,” as it is called, does not as a 
rule extend beyond that school, but the authors have con- 
structed a very complete list of the words in use there, 
though we would remark that there is no such word as 
“bakester,” which, from the meaning given, should be 
“ thokester.” Nor is a member of the eleven called a “ Lord.” 
He is said to be “in Lords,” which is a very different thing, 
recalling fond memories of the time when the Eton and 
Winchester match was played on the Marylebone ground. 
No slang dictionary can ever hope to attain perfect complete- 
ness, and the authors will readily pardon us for pointing out 
some words which seem to have escaped the vigilance and 
industry of their research. We find no mention of bloomers, 
—the garment. Blue-stocking is also wanting. Nor can we 
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find Jingo, in spite of references made to it, nor sky-pilot, 
harum-scarum, skimble-skamble, razzle-dazzle, nor rats !—a 
vulgar form of incredulons interjection. 





WAGES AND CAPITAL* 

WE must confess to having nursed an erroneous conviction 
that the doctrine of a Wages Fund had been killed by the 
keen criticism of modern economists, and to having ex- 
perienced something like aggrieved surprise on finding that 
a book dubbed Wages and Capital, by an American Professor, 
has for its sub-title An Examination of the Wages Fund 
Doctrine. It appears, however, that this example of economic 
atavism is only another instance of the fact that the devotees 
of this mysterious science can deal with essentially different 
subjects under the came name. It seems that the Wages 
Fand doctrine as expounded by John Stuart Mill is really not 
only dead but buried, but there is another new doctrine which 
may be conveniently, for the further confusion of the student, 
dealt with under the title of the deceased theory. We have 
groped our way cautiously and carefully along the tortuous 
path that Professor Taussig has levelled, and have come to 
the following conclusions. First, that he has written a very 
interesting book, well worth the attention of those who have 
enough leisure to treat economics purely as a hobby, or 
enough reverence for it to raise it to the position of an end- 
in-itself. Second, that its net result, as far as our comprehen- 
sion could grasp it, is that we have left behind Mill’s notion 
of a predeterminate, inelastic fund, the proportion of which 
to the labouring population determined the rate of wages; 
that we have now to consider whether labour is paid out of 
the proceeds of its product, or out of capital; and that 
Professor Taussig inclines to the latter view. And third, 
that the discussion is not worth one straw from a practical 
point of view. 

We are well aware that only economic heretics would 
regard the third point as a criticism. The Professor himself 
admits its truth, but he seems to glory init. He says in his 
summary that “in the concluding chapter of the first part, it 
was pointed out that, in its relations to other economic 
questions, whether practical or theoretical, the whole wages 
fund controversy was of comparatively little significance. 
Practical questions—on strikes, trade-unions, combinations 
—invariably arise as to particular wages, not as to wages at 
large; while it is only to the questions of wages at large that 
general reasoning as to wages and capital can apply.” We 
should have thought that the question of wages at large was 
one of the most practical that now require illumination, and 
that if the Professor had condescended to conduct his inquiry 
with a view to practical result, his deep erudition and rare 
gift of clear thinking might have helped to bring down 
economic science to earth, where it is sadly to seek. As it is, 
he has merely compiled another elaborate proof of the 
melancholy fact that it is the high priests of this cult who 
have exiled it to Saturn. He begins with new definitions of 
capital and wages. “It would seem best,” he says, “to let 
the term capital stand simply for inchoate wealth; forall the 
possessions that do not yet serve human wants.” And again 
he speaks of commodities being “on the point of emerging 
from cr pital into income. They are in shopkeepers’ hands 
awaitinz purchase.” Surely this is one of the most needless 
and futile distinctions with which an economist ever fuddled 
his own and his readers’ brains. A book would thus be capital 
when it is in the bookseller’s shop; a customer comes and 
buys it, and so it is income, or wealth no longer “inchoate; ” 
and all commodities would be capital that have not passed 
from the retailer to the ultimate buyer,—observe that it is the 
“shopkeeper,” not the wholesale dealer, who transforms the 
article from capital to income. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that by thus speaking of wealth as “inchoate” 
until it is in the hands of the actual consumer, Professor 
Taussig writes himself down as ignorant of the fact that 
wealth is whatever can be exchanged. Gold is inchoate until 
it is coined into sovereigns, melted into plate, or used in the 
gentle art of dentistry, but bullion will fetch a price, and so 
is wealth. Grain is wealth, and so is flour, but the Professor 
would still dub them inchoate until they were developed into 
loaves and sold across the baker’s counter. It is obvious 
that such a definition, if accepted, would preclude all further 





* Wages and Capital: an Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By F. W. 
Fe ion oe of Political Kconomy in Harvard University, &c. London: 
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discussion as to whether labour is paid ont of capital; for the 
real wages of labour are the commodities which the artisan 
buys from the shopkeeper, and so, ex hypothesi, transforms 
from capital into something else. 

To do him justice, however, the Professor, true to time. 
honoured economic tradition, is not hampered for one moment 
by his own definition. Throughout his book, except in a few 
bewildering passages in which he trips over his home-made 
tether, he uses capital in its ordinary sense, or senses. For 
instance, he points out that “looking simply at the surface 
phenomena of money wages and of the money market, it is 
easy to see that capital means different things in the two 
cases. In relation to money wages, it refers to the total 
money funds turned over by employers to the hire of 
laborers ; in the other, to the money funds in the hands of 
lenders, chiefly for short-time loans, and offered by them to 
the active manufacturer.” In short, capital is as many- 
headed as Proteus; besides being money funds and inchoate 
wealth, it is “the tangible apparatus for the production of 
wealth.” In fact we may take our choice as long as we 
recognise that “in whatever sense we use the term capital, 
it will still appear that current wages, considered with 
reference to any but a very short period of time, are derived 
in the main from capital.” As to wages, we have the same 
latitude of meaning. The Professor states, indeed, that 
“probably the best plan for the exposition of distribution at 
large is to describe all reward for exertion as wages,” but he 
does not attempt to adhere to this promising new departure, 
by which he might have thrown much light on the vexed 
questions of distribution; he goes on to distinguish between 
‘incomes of independent producers, large and small,” in- 
terest payments, rent payments, and wages of hired labourers; 
all these are, ultimately, rewards of past or present exertion, 
and so should have all been wages according to the “ best plan 
for the exposition.” A distinction is even drawn between the 
hired workman and the independent labourer, and the former 
is said to be paid out of capital, while the latter is not; 
whereas if the independent worker had no capital to feed 
himself withal he would starve before he sold his work; the 
difference is that he is paid out of his own capital and the 
hired man out of another’s. These’ flaws and inconsistencies, 
however, are nearly all contained in the early part of the 
work, in which the Professor is apparently aiming at the 
construction of a new theory; by far the best part of the book 
is his historical and critical survey of the Wages Fund 
doctrine and its treatment, from the time of Adam Smith 
down to the present day. These chapters are concise and 
lucid, and give an interesting history of a controversy which 
has played an important part in economic development. 


The problem of the wages fund is, after all, a very simple 
one when once we recognise that it is so complicated that no 
formula can be found which will apply to all its conditions. 
The Professor has done well by laying stress on an obvious 
fact that is often forgotten, viz. :— 

“The work of the day is applied preponderantly to inchoate 

wealth, to preparatory stages in production; and the output of 
to-day consists mainly of goods not yet in enjoyable form. Most 
cf the labor being done at the present moment will bring con- 
sumable goods at some time in the future; while the consumable 
goods now available are mainly the product of past labor. The 
whole process of production is extended over a period not, indeed, 
to be measured with accuracy, yet certainly to be stated in terms 
of years.” 
Exactly so, and this means that the present supply of enjoy- 
able goods depends on the amount of past activity and cannot 
be multiplied at will. In other words, there is a limited fund 
of goods ready for use, which constitutes the wages fund, out 
of which not only labour but all human exertion is rewarded. 
But it does not follow that the fund for the remuneration of 
labour is more limited than any other; labour may struggle 
for a larger share in the total fund, and may succeed as long 
as it does not reduce the rates of interest on capital and of 
profit on enterprise to famine point, or.raise the price of its 
product to prohibition point. The question as to whether 
labour is paid from capital or from product is practically 
barren, for in either case labour may be justified in claiming 
more capital or more product, But the answer to it is also very 
simple. In so faras there must be some store set aside before 
any enterprise can be started, labour is paid out of capital ; 
but in so far as labourers are only paid because their employer 
expects to recoup himself out of the product of their labour, 
they are paid out of anticipated produst. ‘ 
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LORD MACAULAY.* 


Tue publication of a new and attractive edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s works would suffice, if such an indication were 
needed, to prove that the great historian has not lost his 
favour with the public. Indeed, if popularity be a test of 
worth, Macaulay’s place among the distinguished authors of 
his century is still in the front rank. And it is needless to 
say that his reputation is based in large measure upon 
qualities that are likely to stand the test of time. Time, how- 
ever, which has destroyed so many once famous reputations, 
will not wholly spare that of Macaulay, who has already, and 
not without good reason, had to bear the brant of much 
hostile criticism. Yet the public has not lost faith in him on 
this account, and just as Marlborough gained his knowledge 
of English history from Shakespeare, so does the general 
reader accept, for the most part without question, the view of 
history and of literature put forth in Macaulay’s pages. 

Few men of letters have been so highly favoured. Blame- 
less in his public career, blessed, too, with the choicest virtues 
in private life, his biography is one of the most attractive of 
volumes, Call no illustrious man of letters happy until you 
read his memoirs. An unskilful hand, instead of using the 
wealth at his disposal for the erection of a lasting and 
graceful monument, may expend it ona tomb. It is easier to 
bury a hero than to write his Life; and this fatal act has been 
too frequently accomplished. Sir George Trevelyan achieved 
a difficult task with fine taste, and his honesty as a chronicler 
has never been disputed. How vivid is the portrait he has 
drawn! Who does not remember Macaulay’s love of children 
and their love for him; his intense affection for his sisters; his 
delight in fun and puns; the tenderness of feeling that led 
him to weep over the Iliad; his passionate love of good books, 
and the charm he sometimes found in stupid ones like Mrs. 
Meeke’s and Mrs. Cuthbertson’s stories; his inexhaustible 
flow of talk, which upon one occasion even stopped the 
mouth of Carlyle; his familiarity with Richardson and Jane 
Austen; his wonderful memory, which, if it failed him in the 
Popes, when he always got wrong among the Innocents, led 
him to suppose that “any fool could say his Archbishops 
of Canterbury backward; ” and many another characteristic, 
strange or loveable, associated with Macaulay’s name? 
And not the least of the merits that endear the man to us as 
well as the author is the patriotism which led him to record 
with passionate enthusiasm the expansive growth of England 
and the noble deeds of Englishmen. To him the Colonies 
were a goodly portion of the Mother-country, and India one 
of the most splendid jewels in the English crown. Macaulay 
was an Englishman to the heart’s core, and if the manly 
virtues of his countrymen were conspicuous in his character, 
so also were some of their defects. His energy, his integrity, 
his independence, his love of righteousness, were perhaps not 
more visible than the onesidedness and the self-confidence 
which lessen his weight as an authority. Rhetoric is a poor 
substitute for truth, and although Macaulay never deliberately 
misrepresents, it has been justly said that he frequently 
manages to convey a false impression. 


His love of strong contrasts and vigorous assertions often 
made him rash when he should have been judicial and blind 
when it was inconvenient to see. In composition his faults 
are by no means those of a careless writer, but his excess of 
care was misdirected :— 

“Whenever,” says Sir G. Trevelyan, “one of his books was 

passing through the press, Macaulay extended his indefatigable 
industry and his scrupulous precision to the minutest mechanical 
drudgery of the literary calling. There was no end to the trouble 
that he devoted to matters which most authors are only too glad 
to leave to the care and experience of their publisher. He could 
not rest until the lines were level to a hair's breadth and the 
punctuation correct to a comma, until every paragraph concluded 
with a telling sentence and every sentence flowed like running 
water.” 
An artifice like this was unworthy of an author who aimed to 
bea master of English prose. If Macaulay could not rest 
7 until every paragraph concluded with a telling sentence” 
it was because he had a defective ear for the harmonies of 
which our language is capable. 


Few modern writers have taken up the pen with a memory 
so retentive and a mind more richly stored with knowledge. 
“He reads,” said Thackeray, “twenty books to write a sen- 





tence; he travels a hundred miles to make a line of descrip- 
tion.” He possessed, too, the inestimable advantage of being 
able to say clearly whatever he wished to say. In verse and 
in prose Macaulay carries the reader along with him. The 
path is “plain as way to parish church,” and it is a path 
leading through picturesque scenes and enriched with 
gorgeous colour. His style has the merit of originality. 
“The more I'think the less I can conceive,” wrote Jeffrey, 
“where you picked up that style;” and while it is wanting 
in the dignified repose and rhythmical charm of our greatest 








masters, its brilliancy is universally acknowledged. We may 
condemn the instrument as wanting delicacy of tone, or 
praise it for the blare of its trumpet-like notes, but in 
neither case can we fail to be impressed by it. This, 
indeed, is impossible, for Macaulay’s rhetorical art allures us 
as effectually as the Pied-piper allured the children of 
Hamelin town. Again and again the echo of this wonderful 
style has been heard in later writers. We may hear it in 
Freeman, who, we are told, ‘‘ hardly ever spoke of Macaulay 
without expressions of admiration,” and we may frequently 
hear it in authors who, while catching some of his mannerisms, 
are wanting in the sterling qualities which made their master 
great. Another conspicuous feature in Macaulay is the 
power of telling a story and of making the past present. 
He brings his characters before us as they might be brought 
upon the stage. We see them, listen to them, sympathise 
with them, or dislike them as we never liked or hated historical 
characters before. The portraits drawn in his pages may not 
be true to the life, there may be often exaggeration in the 
features or a false tone in the colouring, but the brilliancy of 
the execution prevents us at first sight from scrutinising 
the fidelity of the artist. A more careful examination un- 
deceives us. Lord Macaulay isa great master of composition, 
but his style, with all its vivacious qualities, is destitute of 
beauty. It has no secret charm that lingers in the memory 
and leads the reader to turn to a favourite passage for a 
second perusal. Yet what admiration is due to an author 
who marshalls his facts with such consummate skill, and 
makes the procession of events move on so steadily and 
smoothly! As an historical scene-painter he is probably 
unrivalled. 


Lord Macaulay is chiefly known to the public as an historian, 
as an essayist, and as the author of the Lays of Ancient Romes 
a masterly piece of rhetorical verse for which all youthful 
readers, and many who are no longer youthful, are, and 
ever will be, grateful to him. He was an accomplished 
scholar, he was also gifted as an orator, and is held in high 
honour as a jurist, and as the author in large measure of the 
Indian Penal Code. Few indeed among publicists and men 
of letters have been more richly endowed, and it might almost 
seem as if fortune had heaped too many favours on his head 
were it not for certain deficiencies that detract from his merit. 


Like smaller men, he had his intolerant and ignorant 
dislikes. These are evident in his remarks from time 
to time upon the country clergy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which are the more unworthy of him 
since he chiefly depreciates their social position. Charges 
affecting a large body of men are always difficult to con- 
trovert, and in a concise form no reply is possible. His 
portrait of Laud can be estimated, and no impartial student 
will doubt that it wholly fails in doing justice to the Arch- 
bishop. Laud was a bigot in an age of intolerance, as 
much a bigot as Knox or Cartwright; he was as superstitions 
as the pious Scotchmen who in his day were burning 
witches, and, like them, in tke pursuit of his purpose he 
could be unflinching and cruel. But had Laud been the 
contemptible fool represented by the historian it is im- 
possible to believe that the King would have confided in his 
judgment, that Strafford would have reverenced him “more 
than any subject in the whole world,” or that Clarendon, 
while admitting that he was not liked, would have added that 
his “learning, piety, and virtue have been attained by very 
few,” while the greatest of his infirmities “are common to 
all, even to the best men.” Laud’s vices are more evident 
to us in these tolerant days than they were to his con- 
temporaries. We may consider his method of defending 
Episcopacy atrocious, but not on that account should we 
ignore his strength of character and his appreciation of 
learning. “He was a man,” says Ranke, “of comprehensive 





* The Life and Works of Lord Macaulay. 


** Edinburgh Edition,’ Complete iu 
10 vols. Londwn: Longmans and Co. . ” 





energy, which operated in all directions, and at the same time 
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retained its ardour. With large geveral designs he united 
indefatigable attention to details.” Such a man may be 
reasonably condemned by an historian on political or moral 
grounds, but is not to be despised as a “superstitious 
driveller,” and as “a poor creature who never did, said, or 
wrote anything indicating more than the ordinary capacity of 
an old woman.” Truly did Burke exclaim that “your 
pleasant historians should be read with caution.” 


We have already said that Macaulay knew how to apply his 
vast fund of knowledge with infinite skill, but if, as Mr. 
John Morley has observed, his knowledge was “ thoroughly 
accurate,” the use that he occasionally made of it deserves 
the stronger censure. It would be more charitable to 
conclude that his estimate of such men as Penn and 
Lord Bacon, or of King William’s responsibility with 
regard to the Massacre of Glencoe, was due to the ignor- 
ance which led him to utter his splendid, but, as we now 
know, unjast, philippic against Warren Hastings. As to 
Bacon, no student can accept the essayist’s criticism, or is 
likely to question Dr. Samuel Gardiner’s statement that 
Macaulay wrote of the philosopher’s political life “ without 
understanding either the nature of the man or the ideas of 
the age in which he lived.” 


Macaulay won a fair portion of his fame as a literary critic, 
and in his estimate of men of letters we are also struck by 
the extravagance of his assertions, and by the prejudices 
which influenced his jadgment. For instance, to exalt the 
claims of Addison, which did not need such aid, he depreciates 
and almost ignores the genias of Steele, who, although a 
careless writer, abounds in fine touches, and is a master 
of pathos. Apart from his own merit, too, Macaulay 
might have remembered that as an essayist we owe 
Addison to Steele. Moreover, when he writes that to 
find anything more vivid than Addison’s best portraits we 
must go either to Shakespeare or to Cervantes, the warmest 
admirer of the Queen Anne essayist will acknowledge that 
such praise is out of all proportion to his merit. The three 
names ought never to have been brought into juxtaposition. 
The paradoxical and often-quoted judgment passed on Boswell 
as the greatest of biographers and the most consummate of 
fools scarcely calls for comment nowadays unless it be to 
express one’s regret that Professor Jowett never redeemed 
his engagement “to undertake the vindication of Boswell as 
genius andas man.” Few readers, by the way, from Boswell’s 
time to our own have been more familiar with all that Johnson 
did and said than Macaulay; it is therefore strange to find 
him writing that he kas not “the smallest doubt” of Fanny 
Barney’s Cecilia having been revised by Johnson. After 
giving an extract from the novel, he exclaims, “We say 
with confidence either Sam Johnson or the Devil.” For 
once the critics memory failed him. He would not 
have expressed this assurance had he remembered Johnson’s 
distinct statement that he never saw one word of “ the 
little rogue’s book” before it was printed. No one 
can read Macaulay’s biography and donbt his genuine 
kindliness of heart. Yet there was an occasional bitterness 
in his treatment of political opponents that seems to belie 
that virtue. Against Croker he had a strong grudge, and we 
do not know that Croker’s feelings for him were more 
amiable; but it is not to Macaulay’s credit that he wrote, 
after an attack by his opponent in the House, “See whether 
I do not dust that varlet’s jacket for him in the next number 
of the Blue and Yellow. I detest him more than cold boiled 
veal.” He did dust it, and boasted in 1831 that he had 
“smashed” Croker’s Boswell; but it lives still, and some 
fifty thousand copies of the work are said to have been sold. 
It is well, by the way, for his own credit that Macaulay, who 
regarded Sir Walter Scott as “an unscrupulous partisan,” 
declined to write about him in the Edinburgh Review, although 
his judgment of the “ whole world’s darling” could scarcely 
have been more unsatisfactory than Carlyle’s in the London 
and Westminster. 


Macaulay’s passion for reading will make his memory dear 
to all lovers of good literature. ‘ Books,” Southey wrote, 
“are all but everything to me. I live with them and by them, 
and might almost say for them and in them.” Macaulay’s 
intimacy with the authors whom he loved was quite as ardent, 
and no one ever appreciated more fully the spirit which led 
Samuel Daniel to exclaim three centuries ago :— 


“O blessed letters! that combine in one 
All ages past and make one live with al’, 
By you we do confer with who are gone, 
And the dead-living unto council call. 
By you the unborn shall have communion 

Of what we feel and what doth us befall.” 
Yet despite the passion for books, which led Macaulay to say 
that he would rather live in a garret with a library than in a 
palace without one, he frankly acknowledged that he was not 
a good critic of literature. His merits as a lively writer are 
closely linked to his faults, and it may be safely said that 
without his faults, his merits, great though they be, would 
not have been so widely recognised by the public. It is so 
satisfactory to the average reader to be guided by an author 
who sees, or thinks he sees, every object clearly, and is not 
troubled with doubts; so invigorating to follow a leader who 
leaps every fence without a fear of the stream or bog that may 
await him on the other side. Life presented few difficulties 
to Macaulay, and knowledge had no paths which he could not 
traverse with a light and confident step. Yet it would be 
cruelly unjust to call him in any degree acharlatan. Probably 
no man of letters ever laboured more steadfastly or with more 
ardour; the stores he accumulated were vast, bis skill in using 
them consummate, and if in Macaulay’s case years did not bring 
the philosophic mind, if he found no depths to fathom and no 
heights hitherto inaccessible to climb, his gifts as a writer, 
like his virtues as a man, are such as will keep his memory 
green in the hearts of his countrymen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——=—=————— 

Mr. Grant Richards sends us the second part of his English 
Portraits, consisting of lithographed drawings by Mr. Will 
Rothenstein. The two celebrities in this part are Sir F. Seymour 
Haden and Mr. William Archer. Both are excellent, although 
the ordinary critic will probably say that the President of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers has more justice done to him 
than the well-known dramatic critic. The biographical. letter- 
press has the great merit of succinctness; this succinctness, 
indeed, occasionally verges on “ smartness,” as in the declaration 
about Sir Seymour Haden: “ He owns one of the most beautiful 
country houses in England, and was greatly admired by Edmond 
de Goncourt ” 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1897. By Henry C. Burdett. 
(Scientific Press.) —This “ Year-book of Philanthropy ” contz.ins 
“a review of the position and requirements, and chapters on the 
management, revenue, and cost of the charities,” a “record of 
hospital work for the year,” and “a guide to British, American, 
and Colonial hospitals and asylums, medical schools and colleges. 
religious and benevolent institutions, dispensaries, nursing and 
convalescent institutions.” Mr. Burdett explains that the latest 
figures that he can give are those of the year 1895. This is no 
fault of his; but surely the managers of these charities might be 
alittle more “ up to date.” If the public accounts can be made 
up every week, those of private institutions need not bea year 
and more in arrear. In his introductory chapters, however, Mr. 
Burdett is able to take into account more recent information. It 
is satisfactory to note that in view of the events of the year, he 
regards the future hopefully. 


The County Cricket Chanpionship, 1873-96. By the Rev. R. S. 
Holmes. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—Mr. Holmes gives in this: 
volume a mass of interesting figures relating to the “inter- 
county ” contests for what is called the “Championship.” These 
figures relate to the achievements of the counties in general and 
of individual bowlers and batsmen. 


Crags and Craters. By William Dudley Oliver, M.A. (Longmans 
and Co.)—The “crags and craters” which Mr. Oliver describes are 
in the island of Réunion, otherwise Bourbon. The island is 
volcanic, with two formations, the new, which contains the active 
crater in the S.E., and the old, in which there are various craters 
that have been long extinct. The volcano is not very formidable. 
Eruptions take place commonly twice in the year, but it has a bad 
name in the island. When you have exhausted your vocabulary 
of abuse the last reproach is “ Product of the volcano.” Réunion 
is described as a most beautiful island, but its condition is far 
from satisfactory. It is sadly impoverished by absentee 
landlords. It grows more and more unhealthy every year. 
The coolies, in Mr. Oliver’s opinion, are not well treated. On 
paper the regulations are admirable, but they are not carried out. 
In fact in 1882 the British Government suspended emigration to 
the island, in consequence of the refusal of the French to accept 








proper conditions. And suspended it still is. 
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Colonial Days in Old New York, By Alice Morse Earle. 
(David Nutt.)—This a very careful and loving study of life and 
manners in Old New York in the Dutch days, evidently derived 
from a variety of records. The New York of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was a veritable transmarine Holland. Even 
to this day traces of the long Dutch occupation tinge the life of 
New York, so conservative and so domestic and law-abiding were 
and are the Dutch. The authoress has felt the attraction of the 
simple old days, when the women were domestic and hardworking 
to the verge of slavery, and the men sobered down into a homely 
vegetable. We have a number of quaint details which bring 
before us the comfortable houses, the huge fire-places, the stores 
in the cellars, the wonderful stores of lincn and silver (Captain 
Kidd set up house with a very respectable supply of furniture). 
The morals of the “New” Netherlanders were in accordance 
with this patriarchal life, for punishments were heavy. These 
charming “Colonial Days” should be read with Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 


book. 


Tom Sawyer, Detective. By Mark Twain. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Once again we have Tom Sawyer to the life, and, though we 
cannot forget that there are weaknesses and absurdities in his 
adventures as an amateur detective, he is, of course, inimitable. 
Huck Finn tells the story in his own way, providing many a page 
of that racy humour we associate with life in the Southern States 
as seen by Mark Twain, and with touches, as the following, that 
no other pen can give. “Old Uncle Silas” says Huck Finn, 
describing his and Tom’s arrival, “ peeled off one of his bulliest 
old-time blessings, with as many layers to it as an onion, and 
whilst the angels was hauling in the slack of it I was trying to 
study up what to say.” The management of the Court scene 
is extraordinary, and though, we believe, not out of the 
way for a specimen of Southern criminal procedure, would 
strike some people as most peculiar. The other chapters in the 
book, for Tom Sawyer only occupies half the volume, are “ The 
Californian’s Tale,” an exceedingly dramatic story of a poor 
lunatic, crazed by a terrible bereavement. It is short, but a 
simply perfect specimen of a dramatic surprise. We are reminded 
of Poe, and scarcely expected to find even the versatile Mark 
Twain capable of such a tour de force. “ Adam’s Diary” is too 
far-fetched, grotesque in fact, and the humour by no means rich. 
When will Mark Twain learn to leave such subjects alone, as he 
cannot handle them with good taste nor even literary skill? 
* How to Tell a Story ” explains our author's method of telling a 
story, and defines humour as distinct from wit and comedy. This 
is a very able chapter, and is illustrated by examples which only 
suffer because they have to be read, and should, of course, be 
heard. Mark Twain tells us how rare the gift of telling the 
humorous story is, and mentions Ward and Riley as examples. 
It is a pity that the chapters on M. Paul Bourget’s “ Outre Mer” 
were ever written. They show much savage sarcasm, a hearty 
contempt for M. Bourget’s attempt at a morality incomprehensible 
apparently to his countrymen, and indicate an even thinner skin 
than the average American is credited with. 


When Hearts are Young. By Deas Cromarty. (J. Bowden.)— 
This “idyll” is taken from the apparently inexhaustible subject 
of Scotch country life. Meggie Maclean goes from Ballinard to a 
place in a city, and comes back with ideas in her head, the most 
immediately fruitful of which is to let lodgings in the summer- 
time. Out of this beginning come various consequences which 
are described in a pleasant fashion, with a didactic purpose, not 
too forcibly obtruded. 


Barrack and Battlefield. By Walter Wood. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—These fourteen sketches and stories are vigorously 
done. Their chief defect is that the point is not always as clear 
as the average reader would like to haveit. The said reader, as 
Mr. Wood would do well to remember, does not care to take much 
trouble when he reads a book for entertainment. Mr. Wood 
takes too much for granted. There is a decidedly picturesque 
Story, for instance, entitled “‘The Guns of the Ninety-fourth.” 
But how will the reader understand the artillery maneuvre on 
which it turns? When the motive of the story is fairly in- 
telligible the result is good. “In the Toils of a Deserter” is an 
instance. But even here Part III. does not make the matter 
clearer.——With this may be mentioned a little volume of sketches 
of Irish life, Ring of Rushes, by Shan F. Bullock (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.) 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest Arthur Gardner. 
(Macwillan and Co.)—This is one of the series of “ Handbooks 
of Archeology and Antiquities.” It gives us in a very moderate 
compass an adequate account of its subject, so far as the author 
has carried it on. We have, that is to say, the introduction, in 
which are described the sources of our knowledge, literary and 
monumental, and the materials and processes of the art, as the 


Greeks practised it; chap. 1 describes “ Early Influences,” with an 
account of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Phoenician art, and of what 
may be generally described as prehistoric Greek art; chap. 2, “ The 
Rise of Greek Sculpture;” and chap. 3, “ The Fifth Century.” 
In a second volume Mr. Gardner begins with the sculpture of the 
Parthenon, and goes on to discuss other Athenian sculptures, the 
Theseum, Erectheum, &c., following this up again with notices 
of the second generation of Athenian artists, who learnt their art 
from Phidias, Calamis, and Myron, and of Polyclitus and others. 
Other chapters are given to the “ Fourth Century,” with notices 
of Praxiteles, the Mausoleum, &c., the “Hellenistic Age,” and 
‘Greco-Roman and Roman Sculpture.” 


Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D.° (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—It is quite impossible with such appliances 
-as we have at our command to do justice to this beautiful 
volume. We can acknowledge in general terms the great learning 
which Dr. Gardner has brought to bear upon his subject, and the 
sympathetic spirit, not always found in so happy a conjunction, 
with which this learning is informed. But the illustrations, sc 
abundant, so well chosen, and so admirably executed, are a great 
part of the work. It is the felicitous adaptation of the text to 
them, the appropriateness with which the details of the art are 
made to illuminate the life of the people to which it belonged, 
that constitute the chief beauty and interest of the volume. 
The Attic monuments are, of course, artistically the finest; but 
we are inclined to think that some of the Spartan examples are 
even more interesting. The Spartan temper is somewhat lightly 
esteemed among us, but there was a seriousness in their view of 
life which amply deserves the recognition that Dr Gardner gives it. 
Plates VIII. (the mourning slave), X. (Tynnias, son of T'ynon, a 
man of peace, but one “who would sit undisgraced among the 
seated gods of the frieze of the Parthenon”), XI. (Aristomantes, a 
warrior in the act of charging, a very noble figure indeed), and 
XIII. (a family group) may be mentioned. Dr. Gardner con- 
trasts with perfect justice the tasteless, and even hideous, monu- 
ments which crowd our cemeteries with the propriety, delicacy, 
and beauty that are to be seen in the Attic graveyards. He 
would even prefer the latter, it would seem, to the recumbent 
figures with which the modern revival of medieval art is filling 
our cathedrals. The Georgian monuments, with their bewigged 
gentlemen reclining on one elbow, are, after all, more like the 
Attic examples. The Attic sculptors represented their subjects 
“in their habit as they lived.” Dr. Gardner adds an interesting 
account of the Mausoleum. 


New Epitions.—Studies and Characters from the Old Testament. 
By the late Thomas Guthrie, D.D. First Series. (Burnet and 
Isbister.)——The Church Catechism. With Notes by “E. M.” 
Illustrated. (S.P.C.K.) Songs and Tales of St. Columba and 
his Age. (Patrick Geddes and his Colleagues, Edinburgh.)—Pub- 
lished on the occasion of the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of 
St. Columba’s death (June 9th, 597), an event curiously near in 
time to the baptism of King Ethelbert.——Bells and Pomegranates. 
Second Series. By Robert Browning. A volume in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century Classics.” Edited by Clement K. Shorter. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co)——Annals of Rural Bengal. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ——In Darkest 
Africa. By Henry M. Stanley, M.P. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)——In the “ ‘Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.), we 
have the first of a proposed series of six volumes to contain 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and Vol. III. of Carlyle’s History of 
the French Revolution. A Bird’s Eye View of our Civil War. 
By ‘Theodore 8. Dodge. (Gay and Bird.)——In the series of 
“Tllustrated Standard Novels” (Macmillan and Co.), Frank 
Mildmay, by Captain Marryat, Illustrated by H. R. Millar.——A 
Distinguished Provincial at Paris. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Marriage. With a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)——A Golfing Idyll. (W.C. Henderson and 
Son, St. Andrews.)—An amusing account in fluent verse of the 
doggrel kind of “The Skipper’s Round with the Deil on the Links 
of St. Andrews.”——The Pursuit of the House-Boat. By the Author 
of “ A House-Boat on the Styx.” (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Life of Abby Hopper Gibbons, Edited by her 
daughter, Sarah Hopper Emerson. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Translated by William 
Ashton Ellis, Vol. V. “ Actors and Singers.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)——Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung and the Con- 
dition of Ideal Manhood. By David Irvine. (H. Grevel and Co.) 
—tThe Eastern Crisis and British Policy. By G. H. Perris. 
(Chapman and Hall.) Psychology of the Moral Self. By R. 
Bosanquet. (Macmillan and Co.)——The Place of Death in 
Evolution. By Newman Smyth. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. By Oswald Kiilpe. Translated from the 
German by W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener. (Swan Sonnen- 

















schein and Co.)———The Literary History of the American Revolution. 
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By Moses Coit Tyler. Vol. I., 1763-76. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—The Pamirs and the Source of the O8us eddy the Right Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. (Royal Gepgraphical, Society.)—— 
The Physiocrats. By Henry Higgs. (Macmillaj and Co.) 
—“ Six Lectures on the French Hconomistes of the Eighteenth 
Century.”"——The Treatment of Nature in Dante. By L. 
Oscar Kuhns. (E. Arnold.)\——Our Trade in the World in 
Relation to Foreign Competition, 1885-95. By William H. 
Gastrell. (Chapman and Hall.) The Klerksdorp Goild- 
fields. By G. A. Denny. (Macmillan and Co.) Rhodesia. By 
S. J. Du Toit. (W. Heinemann.) Art and Life, and the Build- 
ing ond Decoration of Cities. By T. J. Cobden-Sanderson and 
Others. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.)———The Annual of the 
British School at Athens. (For Subscribers by Macmillan and Co.) 
Problems of Nature: Researches and Discoveries. By Gustav 
Jiiger, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.)—— Outlines of Physics. By 
Edward L. Nichols. (Macmillan and Uo.)——The Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism. By Arthur Gordon Webster, M.A. 
(Same publishers.)——The Elements of Physics. By Edyard L. 
Nichols and William 8. Frankland. Vol. III. “ Light and Sound.” 
(Same publishers.)——Calculus for Engineers. By John Perry. 
(E. Arnold.) The Induction Coil in Practical Work. By Louis 
Wright. (Macmillan and Co.)——Wood Finishing. By Paul N. 
Hasluck ——Chess Openings. By J. Mason. 
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Barnes (W. E.), Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in Peshitta Version, &c, 

Does nacina checks sdahaayahbabwanganpansksihanasbernscuibsoteonsesontall (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/9 
Pe (F. A 1 f Cattle, cr 8vo (Edkins) 3/6 
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Bradley (0. C.), Outlines of Veterinary Anatomy, er 8vo0 ..(Bailliére) 10/3 
Bradshaw (H.), Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, Part II, “(Gs cmb. “Univ. Press) 30/0 
Cavalry Tactics, by a Cavalry Officer, 32m0............--se-ssccccrssssees (Stanford) 4/0 
Crawfvurd (J. H), Tre Wild Flowers of Scotland, 8vo (Macqveen) 6/0 | 
De Larajasse (F. E.), Somali-English and English-Somali Dictionary, 
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Donaldson (T.), Walt Whitman : The Man, cr 8VO ..........e0eeeee (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Druery (C. T.), The New Gulliver, cr 8vo .......... (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
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Giles (A. E.), The Physiology of purses and 4to (Bailliére) 3/0 
Gorst (H. E.), Possessed of Devile, Cr 8V0 .......s0.csssesssseeserseeserees (Macqueen) 60 
Hell, by Oudeis, cr 8v0..........00...s0ceseeereeeees (Roxburghe Press) 2/0 
Hobhonse (K.), Convergent Strabismus, 8vo.. -(Churchill) 6/0 
Jackson (T. G.), The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, “4to.. (Frowde) 36/0 
Landau (L.) and Anothrr, Vaginal Radical Oper ation, B¥O | Lcotescsl (Bailliére) 7/6 
Lang (A.), Modern Mytholo I sania aan detiaetabiebannal oe (Longmans) 9/0 
MacDermott: (G. M.), Evolution and Hevelation, 16mo ....... ..(darrold) 2/0 
Morris (W. O’0.), Hannibal (Heroes of the Nations), er 8vo ........ (Putnam) 5/0 
Muir (M. M. P.), Practical Chemistry, Pt. I., Elementary,cr8vo(Longmans) 4/5 
Murray (D. A.), Introductory Course in Differential Equations (Longmans) 46 
Oates (J.), The Sorrow of God, ITD csc cuaceunsnnessvsseonmsphiasextaccsuser (Bowden) 3/6 
Oxford Debate on Textual Criticism of New Testament, 8vo.. (Bell) 2/6 
Pearman and Another, Analysis, of Foodand Drugs: Part I. illiére) 5/0 
Peters (J. P.), Nippur, Vol. I., 8vo. suprbavocsabasnnsedacese Sonkbend (Putnam) 126 
Riddell (Mrs, J. H.), A Rich Man’s I .(F.V. White) 6/0 
a (W.), oa Socio, and Gevines soiuaieaiie (Jarrold) 2/0 
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Seymour (G.), A Homburg Story, 16mo Eb ecmhabienshe® .. Measabiorsoeniee . (Richards) 2/0 

Seymour (H.), The Fal'acy of Marx’s Theory of Surplus Value,8vo(Murdoch) 1,0 

Solly (S. E.), A Handbook of Medical Climato logs, UID: cuuskaccovel (Churchi!}) 1¢ 3/0 

Stanley (H. M.), Essays on Literary Art, cr 8vo . (Sonnenschein) 36 6 
” 


Stray Notes of a Wayfarer, by A. C. C., cr Svo . 
Taylor (J.), The Public Man: his Duties, &e., 8yo . .(E. Wilson) 2/5 
Teachirg and Organisation, edited by P. A. Bar nett, er Sv (Longmans) 66 
Vashti, a Tragedy: and ott er Poems by Zeto, 12mo seagnvaneizensvoonid (K. Pau!) 5/0 
Venn (3.), Biographical Hi-tory of Gonville and Caius College, 1349-18¢ 7, 

ORE 5 PNP AG 1D, ADIOIO. .. ccvndensecoecntcosrseuevcbersorevestssd (Camb, Univ. Press) 20/0 
Walker (A. ), Manual of Needlework and Cutting Out, 8vo_ ............ (Blackie) 50 
Yeats (S. Levett-), The Chevalier d’Auriac, cr 8VO0......ccccceceesesees (Longmans) 6/0 


SUMMER SALE 


7" 


Trial Prints and Oolourings, 
Weavers’ Samples, 
Slightly Soiled and Surplus Stock of 


“Liberty” ART FABRICS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FUR DKESSES AND FURNITUKE. 
in all Departments. at greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
os a  -F 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MEA 


(Roxburghe Press) 2 











“LIBERTY” 
SUMMER 


SALE 


THIS DAY 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
AT 


Remnants, 











WNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 
ikin’? and *Spectakin,’’ are elegant 
and dura i: have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 
Descriptive Circular sent post-free, 
BR LOWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 





OUR 


President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


May be consulted personally free of charge. 


EYES,| 


| 





‘Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 .. ... .. £388,952,800. 











EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. ‘References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Scbon!s, 

pged London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
A, Uxon, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides); NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, Fo fans ~ GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 














WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music; and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 

heautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdetnoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
GRANV!ILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 
Highe-t references; home comforts; jarge grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 


—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

f ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 
Jate Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium, — Apply 

Hanover, Holty Str. 11. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Giris, FOREST HILL 
S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, aa 

Historical Tripos, Ist Class, Professors: H.@G. Seeley, BR. 8.; J. Hales. 
f.A.; H. E., Maiden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Dittel’ ‘tesdstbare) 
Mons. Pradeau (Faris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-é3-L.; Herr Lomav, 
L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gymna- 
sium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, Mistress 
of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


Di noaiors SCHOOL.—Head-Master: The Rev. WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Churcb, Oxford. 
Valuable King’s Sc holars hips and Exhibitions at the Universities. © lassical aud 

Modern Sides. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for NEXT TERM held on 

23rd and SEPTEMBER 1é6th.—Apply to SECRETARY, 


JULY 2 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
TOWER BRIDGE, SOUTHWARK. 

“THREE OPEN ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS of the value of £10 pe 
annum, with remission of School Fees, will bb AWARDED at an EXAMINATION 
to be HELD at the SOHOOL on SATUR DAY, July 24th. 

The University Successes of the present year include an Eighth Wrangler, and 
two First Olasses in the Classical Tripos. A large playground is attached to the 
School, and a cricket field of seven acres is easily accessible. The New School 
Buildings are furnished with Laboratories, Workshops, and Gymnasium, and 
are lizhted throughout with electricity. 

For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or OLERK to the 
Governors, St. Ulave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


A T well-known PREPARATORY SCHOOL, recom- 
Pix mended by Head-Masters of Eton and Harrow, and by Deans of Durham, 
Kipon, and Winchester, a SCHOLARSHIP of 60 guineas is OFFERED in 




















L, “Ota 











SEPTEMBER to SONS of CLERGYMEN and GENTLEMEN, under 12,— 
Particulars from ‘‘ H. H.,” The Pines, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone. 








{ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, INDIAN POLICE, 
kK) MILITIA COMPETITIVE, &.—D, C. FEENY, B.A., assisted by a large 
Staff of able and successful Masters, PREPARES for theabove KXAMINATIONS. 

Of some 350 Candidates prepared nearly 300 have passed, obtaining first (three 
times), second (three times), and other high places, 

For Prospectus and List of Successes apply to 55 Cornwall Gardens, South 
Kensington. 


( XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 





SUMMER MERETING, JULY 3lst—AUGUST 25th 

Lectures on the History, Literature, Economics and Art of the Revolutionary 
Epoch (1789-1848) ; Natural Science, Architecture, Special Classes in Pedagogy ; 
French History and Literature in French; English Language. The Bishop of 
Ripon, Bishop of Hereford, Marquis of Ripon, Mr. Leonard Courtney, M P., 
Professor Dicey, Master of Balliol, Mr. Augustine Birrel), Canon Gore, Messrs. 
Sidgwick, Sadler, and others will take part.—Full Programme (price 7d.) and ai} 
information from SECRETARY, Extension Delegacy, Oxford. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


A CCOUNT WORK WANTED by a LADY in connection 

with Charitable Societies, and Societies and Institutions connected with 
wowen’s work. Ten years’ experience. Good testimonials and references.— 
“J.S. E. L.” 14 First Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. 


ORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE CRUISE, 
Conducted by Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE 
Visiting St. aha es Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiana, 
ty-eight days for 85 guineas, 
Fall details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Faston, London, N.W. 
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DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
E THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
Boardivg House in connection with . 
EDGBASTON HiGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E, Wilcox, A.M.I.0.E. 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS. i . 
‘Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). i 
‘or Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the Houze Mistress. 





¥ ISS ALLBUTT, SUMMERLEIGH, ST. LEONARDS- 
if ON-SEA.—Comfortable HOME OFFERED to GIRLS needing sea air. 


High ground; south aspect. lasses, if desired, at Ladies’ College close by. 





ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

{) for EIGHT GIRLS, Recommended by Lady Dalrymple E!phiastone, Lady 
Tnnlitfe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M, Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Rastbourne. 


eee GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 





CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
vames. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


pz 





EPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal “- re ‘as we .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

iate Demy Magd, Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fieids. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For oerrzs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





VT AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
; ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich Hizgh-Schoo! for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gaived at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rey. J. F. 
F RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 

MOUTH. SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 

in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M,. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 

with individual attention, S.W. aspect close to sea, high cpen ground, outdoor 
games, 





ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the purpose. Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDs’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days,—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





AyPsom COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in JOLY. New Junior 
Department just opened for 100 Boys. Preparation for London Matric. and 
rel. Scient, Exams. the Army, Navy, and Universities. Numerous recent 
Successes, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1l6th.—Apply to the BURSAR, b 
5 The College, Epsom, Surrey. 








ANTED a COMPETENT WRITER on BRAZILIAN 
Sintors  LNANCIAL QUESTIONS.—Address, stating experience, to 26,923, at 
helleys’, 33 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


SOTHERAN'S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


NO. 566, just published, contains a good selection of books 
in General Literature, besides Bibliogr: p ical Works, Mr. 
John Payne Collier’s publications, the Dramatists of the 
Restoration on vellum, Sir William Fraser’s Scottish 
Genealogical Works, and an Appreciation of Charles 
Dickens. , Post-free from 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 








ReraL AGRICULTURAL” COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of Oollege, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplo &e., 
apply to the PRINOIPAL. ‘ «ii 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 





ours -EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, near ASHFORD, KENT. 


COUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Tra‘ning for 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. 

Resident Staff of sevea Professors and Lecturers. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Farm of 260 acres. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 





rao P's. 6 2: O:B:F. F108. 2 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application. 





ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


A School to supplement the work of Publie Schools, 
1, It trains Boys for Agriculture (the Colonies, Ceylon, Land Agency, Xe). 
2. It gives a varied general education, with manual work and outdoor life. 
5. It receives delicate and backward Boys not making progress at Public 
Schools, 
Boys ages vary from 14-19, 


Illustrated Prospectus and references. FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





None GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—APPLICA- 
Hi TIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MASTER of the abova 
School, which will be opened in October. The Head-Master will receive, in 
accordance with the terms of the Scheme, a fixed Stipend of £100 per «nnum, 
together with a Capitation Grant, which the Governors have fixed at £4.—For 
further particalars apply to W. NORWOOD, Snow Hill View, Wakefield. 


\T. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
Ss SCOTLAND (Preparatory to St. Leonards School, St. Andrews).—For 
Girls up to the age of 14, Arrangements can be made for the entire charge of 
Girls from India and the Colonies, — Particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I A D 
Principals 


Thorough and efficient teaching on modern methods, 
Home. Good bracing air. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laucaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


'' y, 28. WW 2 T. FF 2 2 oe 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 








s 
ROAD, 


Le, oe 
36, HILLDROP 


© EH @ @ Es, 
LONDON, N. 
The Misses HEWITT. 
Most comfortable 











Y 





t vbaliateaibalinatns” hy DESIRED by a LADY. 


MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 





Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





a ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe one one «= 227,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eviror, bv* 





LIU STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





to the PuBLiIsHEx, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of bonks at the houses : s 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town ard Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (190 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any. Address. 
The Liet contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCKH, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES=— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounca it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 OuEarsiDE, E.C.. 95a Recent Stkeet, W., 21 Kenstnaton Hicu STREET, W. 
LONDUN, 3 ExcHancE STRERT, MANCHESTER, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the exceilent facilitics presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobil:ty—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash Giscounts. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepured to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on apniication to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOOVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


NORTH-WESTERN 
AND 


CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 
(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE). 


: Peaiiicienial AND 





ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now in operation, 
WEEK DAYS. 





CorripoR aND Lencreon Oar Express TO EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW From 
Evston 11.30 a.m, 


CorripoR LuNcHEON AnD Dining Car Express rrom EvstTon ar 2.0 p.m, 











hak aie a.m. ole on! a Pe 
London (Euston)... ww «dep. 5 15/7 15/10 0/11 30, 2 0) 8 0 8 50)11 50 
Ediuburgh (Princes St.) ... ...arr.| 3 45) 5 50] 6 30) 7 55.10 30) ... | 6 40! 7 59 
Glasgow (Central)... .. ..| 3 30]'6 0} 6 45, 7 65.10 30 | 6 45| 7 50 
Greenock... 1 see ese | 42717 5] 7 40/9 8117) -.. | 8 0! S¢99 
NOUIOON occ. 00 sie. c0e 4 39) 7 15) 7 50) 9 17,11 27 | 8*11] 9% 16 
MONA gre ass: cas: abe candy oats sore MBUEO cccen | osell Pace | 4 45) 8 45 11°55] 2 5 
MPPRTEL ops cie. cea. aay see aac, oor |ROROU 7 55] ... {12 18) 5 20: 7 55| 9°19 
Inverness—vid Dunkeld ... ... «..| .- aie 610) 9 30) .. | dey 
SE 6s ms ce ae as a 8 40 j2 516 0 8 55) 945 
PRRBERIBON <0: <cke.: coe’ spee> sbon-ass 9 5 10.15; ... | 3 0 7:15) 2. jl%5 
LE De RS eth ee = eee is | Fe 8 55 9 45 Qe 
Inverness—vid Aberdeen .., a ee 7 65)12 vu; ... | 4°45 














* On Saturday nights the 8.50 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday morumys in Scotland). 

Parsexgers for Stations North of Motherwell must leave London by the 
8.50 p.m. train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m, has nu counection tu those 
Stations, 

B-—Tus Nicut Express LEAVING Euston aT 8.0 P.M., WILL RUN EVERY 
NIGHT (excePT SATURDAYS). 

A—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not con- 
veyed beyord Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by 
the Caledonian Railway. 

A SPECIAL TRAIN WILL LEAVE Euston (SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS EXCEPTED) 
AT 6,20 P,.M., FROM JOLY STH TO AUGUST 9LH, INCLUSIVE, FOR THE CONVEYANCE: 
OF HORSES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES ONLY TO ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND, A 
SPECIAL CARRIAGE FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF DOGS WILL BE ATTACHED TO THIg 
TRAIN. 

Sleeping Saloons for 1st class passengers to Perth, Inverness, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, aud Glasgow by night trains, Extra charge, 5s. for each berth. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices, 

July, 1897 FRED. HARRISON, Gen. Man., L. & N. W. Railway. 

wainnee JAMES THOMPSON, Gen. Man., Caledonian Railway. 





ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 








COLLECTION, CONVEYANCE, AND DELIVERY IN ADVANCE AT 
Is. PER PAOKAGK, 





The personal luggage of Tourist Passengers will, on application, be collected 
from their residences, hoteiz, &c., forwarded in advance of the ewner’s journey, 
and delivered at any of the following Tourist Resorts on the London and North- 
Western Railway, viz. :— 





boundaries only. 





ly, 1897. 





Bangor. Holyhead. Llysfaen. 
Bettws-7-Coed, Kenilworth, Lytham. 
Bethesda, Keswick. Morecambe, 
tslackpool, Laxcaster. Old Colwyn. 
Blaenau Festiniog. Leamington, Penmaenmawr. 
Buxton. Llanberis, Penrith. 
Carnarvon. Llandrindod Wells, Prestatyn. 
Colwyn Bay. L'aududno, Rhyl. 
Conway. Liandulas, Rathin. 
Denbigh, Llanfairfechan, Southport. 
Fieetwood, Liangammarch Wella, Windermere, 
Lianwrtyd Wells. 


The charge is 1s, per package, which must in all cases be prepaid. ; 
‘lhe collection and delivery services appiy within the usual free delivery 


The arrangement applies to portmanteanx, trunks, dress- baskets, tin or 
wooden boxes, travelling rugs, or other jike personal lugvage only, aud not to 
bicycles, perambulators, and muil carts, cr to packing cases or othec receptacits 
containing bedding, furniture, or merchandise, 
Further particulars can be obtained at the Stations or Town Offices. 


FRED. HARRISON, 


Evston Station, Lonpon, N.W. 


General Manager, 





INSURANCE AGAINST No, 88 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


DRESSES.” 


THE APOCALYPSE, 
NicvoLas BREAKSPEAR, 








Including postage to any Yearly. Suort Noricks, 


art of the United 
oN gare 
Including postage to any 


Half- Quar- 
vearlu. terlee 


£1 86..01435...072 


JULY, 1897. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Our Lorp’s Divink anp Human KNOWLEDGE, 
Mr, GuapsTonr’s “ LATER QLEANINGS.” 
Sir RusseELL Reynotps’s “Essays aND AD- 


Price 63, 


On a HitHxrtTo UNPUBLISHED SYRIAC VERSION OF 


Lras’s Manga ON THE NICENE CREED. 

Sr. CaTHERINE OF GENOA, 

THE Porrry or GrorGe MEREDITH. 

BriGhTMAN’S EastkRN LITURGIES, 

Cuurcn’s “UCCASIONAL PaPERs.” 

Tue Trxtvat CriiicismM OF THE New TESTAMENT. 
Masprko's ‘“*MELEES DES PEUPLES” AND THE 


London: 
SPoTriswoopE and Co., New Street Square, 





of the Anstralasian 
Colonies, America, 
France,Germany, India, 


Ohina, &... . - wo 1106...01538...078 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA, 


Er PS ’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


| 
MEDOC 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices. 


wine, 


LIVERPOOL : 





VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
quality 
of tiis wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 


The 


Per Dozen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this winé meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 173. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional coufidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


9s, 6d. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, includiug Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal thein in value. 
General Price List I’ree by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


A STORY OF A GREAT STRIKE. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce 
that they have ready for im- 
mediate publication a new Story 
of Industrial Warfare by the 
Author of “IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS,” ete., entitled 


“THE MUTABLE MANY,” by 


ROBERT BARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 


By Marre Coretut. Thirty - sixth 

Edition, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

iss Corelli’s mo:t famous book is now issued 
wine with her other novels in the Library 
Edition. 


THE WHITE HECATOMB. 


By W. C. Scutty, Author of “ Kaffir 
Stories.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Impressively dramatic.”—-Daily Mail. 

“ Weird, savage, mournfal, yet full of tenderness— 
written with a forcefnl sympathy that takes hold of 
you.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Nearly all are well worth reading.”— Atheneum. 

“Weird, fascinating, and written in well-nigh per- 
fect style.” —Lady. 


AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 


By Hannau Lyncu. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Her style is.incisive and correct, her character 
drawing is excellent, and her knowledge of the world 
is positively remarkable. The book is amazingly 
clever and amazingly interesting.” —Daily Mail, 
“The portraiture is most convincing ond the style 
most attractive”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Novel and remarkably clever. 
and remember.”—Academy. 
“The theme is brilliantly handled.” 
—Black and White. 


BRITISH CENTRALAFRICA. 
By Sir H. H. Jounston, K.C.B. With 
220 Illustrations and 6 Maps, crown 
4to, 30s. net. 


A Complete Survey of British Central 
Africa, its History, Geography, Ethnology, 
Languages, Fauna, Flora, Scenery, &c. 

“ A fascinating book, written with equal skill and 
charm—the work at once of a literary artist and of 
a man of action who is singularly wise, brave, and 
experienced, It abounds in admirable sketches from 
pencil.” —Westminster Gazette, 

“ Admirably thorough and beautifally peer onl 

— Globe. 

“A handsome and extremely interesting volume, 
The six maps are admirable,”’——Saturday Review. 

‘The chapters on the botany and the zoology of 
the region are of extreme value and profasely 1ilus- 
trated, The picture is full of life, vigour, and colour.” 

—Scotsman, 

“A delightfal book...... collecting within the covers 
of a single volume all that is known of this part of 
our African domains. The voluminous appendices 
are of extreme value,” —Manchester Guardian, 

“The book takes front rank as a standard work 
by the one man competent to write it.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“No more fascinating work of its kind exists.” 

; —Daily News. 

“A solidly valuable and absorbing book ; a marvel 
of wariety and sound knowledge, arranged with 
remarkable skill.”—Daily Mail, 


OXFORD & ITS COLLEGES. 


By J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Wadham College. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 

This is a Guide—chiefly historical—to 
the Colleges of Oxford. It contains 
numerous Full-page Illustrations. 

“A pretty little volume, The i i 
very 7 Moe ume, The illustrations are 

“A pretty, readable, and useful book.”—Globe. 

Delightfully printed, bound, and say ana 

; —Daily Graphic, 

“ Just such a volume as a visitor wishes for." Pe 


—Scotsman 
“An excellent guide, i i 4 
correct as they a bewatifal= auteieinainasiins 


A book to read 


Messrs, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK 
GAZETTE sent to any address, 





MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MILLAISS NEW WORK. 


BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.ZS., 


Author of ‘‘Game Birds and Shooting Sketches,” ‘‘A Breath from the Veldt,” &c. 
With 185 Text and Fu‘l-page Illustrations, mostly by the Author. 


Also 10 Electrogrsvures and a Colonred Frontispiec? by the AUTHOR and SIDNEY STEEL, and a Se-ies 
of UNPUBLISHED DRAWINGS by SIR KDWIN LANDSEER, which wore formerly on the walls 
of Ardverikie, 

lvol. imperial 4to, printed by Messrs. R. & R, Clark on Art Paper, bound in Buckram, top edges gilt, 

Price 4 GUINEAS NETT. 








DR. COPINGER’S NEW WORK. 


THE BIBLE & ITS TRANSMISSION: 


An Historical and Bibliographical View of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, 
and of the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both 
Manuscript and Printed) prior to the Reformation. 

With 28 Illustrations, 


By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in the Victoria University ; sometime President of the Bibliographical 
Society ; Author of ** Incunabula biblica,” “‘ Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium Bibliographicum,” &c. 


One large and thick volume folio, beautifully printed on fine toned paper at the Oxford University 
Press, from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount of large Antique Type, and illustrated with 28 fine Col otypo 
Facsimiles from the most important MS, Codices and Primary Printed Editions. The whole edition 
limited to 220 copies, of which only 150 copies can be offered for sale. Price, handsomely bound iu half 
white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, 5 GDINKAS NETT. 





The TIMES, July 2nd, 1897.—* The volume before us, a large quarto finely printed on thick paper, 
contains a fair summary of what is known about both Manuscripts and Printed Texts, and its value is 
greatly increased by the 28 photographic facsimiles of various written and printed texts.” 

The DAILY NEWS, June 30th, 1897.— Dr. Copinger, the learned Professor of Law in the Victoria 
University, has in this elaborate book done a signal service to the literary history of the Scriptures. Apart 
from its scholastic value the volume is, in outward appearance, worthy of its theme,” 

The STANDARD, July 7th, 1897.—“No pains have been spared in this sumptuous work, in the 
excellent paper and typography, and the illustrations in facsimile; while it is not too much to say that it 
will never become obsolete as a work of reference. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE GLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PreEsipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuairnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of beg oe Deruty-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


G ie 
Puyrsic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq., F.I,A. 
SecreTary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
MIssiON paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Kate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Slst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore aBSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 











HE UNION BANE of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 









Peid-up on . —_ TWO PER CBRE. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
eserve Fund .... b on the minimum mon alances, wh it dr; 
Reserve Liability of Pr 3,000,000 +a haw £100. 7 hiatal in 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, } Joint 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bauk’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCHS are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 








W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





METHUEN & CO, 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Agreat contribution to International Science.’ *—Saturday Review 


THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND. Their Dis- 


tribution, Structural Chara: teristics, and Affinities in Foreign Countries ; 
together with the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans and Illustrations, 
and an Introduction dealing with the Anthropology of the Irish. Race. 
Wiitiam CoreLtanp Bor.asez, M.A., Vice-President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. With 4 ‘Maps, 00 Illustrations, and 2 Coloured Plates, 
3 vols. royal 8vo, £5 53. 

The Saturday Review says:—*The three volumes form a great contribution 
to International Science...... Mr. Borlase has reared a mighty trilithon, 
destined to survive through many generations of scientific work, This splendid 
work.” 








“A magnificent volume.”—Times. 


THE NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA. By 


W. Savitte-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Past President Royal Society of 
Queensiand; Author of *‘The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,’ &c. 
Illustrated by 50 Fuli-page Collctypes, 9 Coloured Piates by Keulemans and 
other Artists, and over 100 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 
The Times says :—** It is difficult to speak of the get-up of Mr. Saville-Kent’s 
new book except in words that might seem to savour of extravaganca, The paper, 
the type, and the binding leave nothing to be desired in handsomeness and taste, 
while the illustrations are perfect specimens of the various processes employed. 
coeces A magnificent volume, the result of many years’ intimate acquaintance 
with the land itself and its surrounding seas.’ 


SIR EDWARD POYNTER'S ART LEOTURES. 


LECTURES ON ART. By Sir Epwarp J. 


Poynter, P.R.A. Fourth Edition, containing new Lectures and a Photo- 
gravure ae of Author. Large crown 8vo, 93. This week, 


WO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
LYRICS OF LOWLY LIFE. By Pav. 


Laurence Dunzar. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Small 
crown 8vo, 53. 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘They have fluency, facility,a certain initiative 
grace, and a pleasant enthusiasm for the beauties of nature...... His diaiect 
poems are interesting, and some are really admirable in, humour and tenderness. 
eossde Sincere, ingenious, charming.” 


THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Extra Foiter Marrianp, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” Large crown 5vo, 6s. 
“To read it is like going through an anthology of classic verse......-he book 
is never without charm.”—Scotsmun. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 
ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


CAPTAIN KID’S MILLIONS. By Azan 


Oscar. Crown 8vo, 63. 
** any properly minded boy could not fail to regard tke book as little less 
than a classic...... A pleasant book and one to be read.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE GIFT OF LIFE: a Romance. By James 


Cassipy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A somewhat amazing story is this. Its central figure is a scientific doctor 
who, in a garret, succesds in wresting from Nature the secret of a lymph in- 
Ocuiation with which he makes mortals immortal.”—Daily Graphic, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”"—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THESSALY. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Correspondent of the Times, 
Author of “A Ride Through Western Asia.” 


GLOBE.—“ We need only record that the Times Correspondent’s word-paintin 
is brisk and spirited, and that his criticisms and conclusions a; to ihe conducts of 
hostilities on both sides are marked by experienced and sound judgment,” 


FOUR NOVELS WORTH READING. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY, 


SPEAKER. It is told with all Mr. Crawford's refinement and subtlety...,, 
There is something in ‘A Rose of Yesterday’ which makes the book linger With 
a distinct aroma of its own in the reader’s memory.” 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TAQUISARA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Another of his brilliant and enthralling studies of modery 
Italian manners,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHENZUM.—“ It has many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the 
breezy freshness and vigour of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something 
of the abandon of Lever...... His last volume is one of his best.” 


THE CHOIR’ INVISIBLE. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “Summer in Arcady,” &c. 


ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Allen’s gifts are many—a style pellucid and picturesque, 
a vivid and disciplined power of characterisation, and an intimate knowledge of 
a striking epoch and an alluring country.......The Ohoir Invisible’ is a fine 
achievement.” 











Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE LAW OF 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Avaustive 
BrrRELL, M.P., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Quain Professor of Law 
at University College, London. 





rown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Major-General 


Mavrice, C.B. [English Citizen Series. 
DAILY MAIL.—‘*The whole question of the present condition of our navy 
and army is here set forth with most effective clearness, directness, and eloquence, 
The author states his case with admirable boldness, and marshals his arguments 
with consummate skill.” 


BOOK INCREASED IN PRICE. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 


English Prose by Professor 8S. H. Butcurr, M.A., Hon, LL.D. Hon. Litt.D, 
aud A, Lane, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Orown 8vo, increased from 6s. to 7s. 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 











JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. 


BY MRS. C. W. EARLE. 
With an Appendix by LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d.' each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the mee 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Just out, cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d, 


TOTES ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE ALTAR. 


By Tuomas Arnocp, M.A., Feilow of the Royal University of Ireland, 
and Author of a “* Manual of English Literature.’ 


Bugns and Oaras, Limited, 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &¢. 





With Introduction by J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding ia 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 
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’ 
SIXTH THOUSAND. ' : 
4N AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE : Episodes in 
Bia ij f the Illustrious Colonel Clay. By Grant ALLEN. ith 
the eatrasions by Gordon Browne, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Daily Chronicle.—"* We can imagine no book of the season more suitable for 
g - pd in @ hammock or a lazy day in the woods. : 
t ig — The bright diction and rapid movement of these episodes make of 
them a book excellently suited to the wants of the holiday reader.” 
‘ READY IMMEDIATELY, 
BISHOPS OF THE DAY: a Biographical 
Victi f the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, and 
Dill Oburches in Connection therewith throughout the World. ; By 
FP REDERIC Lownpes, M.A. - Feap. 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
: —— 
h LEONARD MERRICK’S NEW NOVEL 
ONE MAN’S VIEW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Standard.—“ Not a great novel by avy means, but it is an uncommonly well- 
written story......There are in its earlier pages some valuable hints as to the 
ditfienlties to be faced by young women who wish to go on the stage.”” 

Daily Chronicle.“ A novel over which we could fancy ourselves sitting up till 
the swall hours, This isa novel of character and motion, The characters are 
realised, the motion is felt and communicated.”” 

ee 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL.” 
LITTLE STORIES ABOUT WOMEN. By 
jE0RGE Fiemina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
G. B. BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
’ 99 
“OLD MAN’S” MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Burgin’s humour is both shrewd and kindly, and his 
hook should prove as welcome as a breath of fresh air to the weary readers of 
realistic fiction.” 

THE FIRST OF THE HENRIETTA VOLUMES, 
THE CUB IN LOVE. By R. S, Warren 
f Bett. With Cover in Colours by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Tauchnitz size, 
ls, 6d. 

Scotsman.—" Infinitely entertaining......If the subsequent volumes of this 

: series are up to this standard there need be no question of their success.” 
eee 

7 LADY TROUBRIDGE’S NOVEL. 

j 


PAUL'S STEPMOTHER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 





A DRAMA BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


 [) AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE. 


Introduction by J. W. MackalL. 
Svotsman.—* The book is perhaps the best yet published by which an 
speaking stranger to M. Maeterlinck could make his acquaintance.” 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SYLVAN SERIES, 


Milton Folk, By R. Murray Gitcurist. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A collection that within its limits seems almost perfect of its kind.” 


BY GORDON SEYMOUR. 





MR. LEATHERHEAD, 


No. II, 
A HOMBURG STORY. 16mo, cloth, 2s. each. 


Pali Mall Gazette.—“ Both are remarkable for their originality, their careful 
Characterisation, their genuine thoughtfulness, and the sincerity of their 


purpose, 


VERNON LEE’S NEW BOOK. 


LIMBO, and other Essays. With Frontispiece, 


feap. 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 
For charm, that 


“delicate and capricious foster-child of leisure,” Vern 
latest work, sma 





The Third Part of ENGLISH PORTRAITS, 


a Series of Lithographed Drawings by WILL ROTHENSTEIN, is now ready, 
Bishop of London, 


containiug Portraits of the Right Rev. Dr. Creighton, 
and the Marchioness of Granby, 2s. 6d, net 


PARIS. 
FLORENCE. 


Volumes of 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, net. 








9 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S NEW BOOKS 


Feap. 8vo, half-buckram, 2s. 6d, net. 


; () A PEAKLAND FAGGOT: Tales Told of 


Manchester Guardian,—‘* These Derbyshire sketches are of singularly equal 
merit, and remarkable not on!y for their crisp compression, but for the skill 
with which the author brings each story to a climax, which, while it makes the 
reader catch his breath, is without taint of melodrawa, and seems inevitable 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE ETHICS OF THE SURFACE SERIES. 


THE RUDENESS OF THE HONOURABLE 


ll as it is, is the equal of anything that she has yet produced, 


CRANT ALLEN’S 
CITIES OF BELGIUM. |xistoricaL GUIDES 


With 


English- 


on Lee’s 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS’ AND STORIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY 8S. LEVETT-YEATS. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By 8. LEVETT-YEATS, Author of “The Honour of Savelli,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: a Story. 


By Epitn H. Fow.er, Author of “The Young Pretenders.” With 24 
Illustrations by Kthel Kate Burgess. Crown 8vo, és, 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: Blue and Green. 


Short Stories, By JERomME K, Jerome. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Altogether a very good book wherewith to beguile the time on a railway 
journey, and thoroughly unzsthetic, which is not its least recommendation. 
Since ‘ Stageland,’ Mr. Jerome has given us nothing better than these stories.” 


— World, 
KALLISTRATUS: an Autobiography. A 


Story of the Time of the Second Punic War. By A. H. GinKes, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CROOKED PATHS. By Francis ALLINGHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 

"To die and discover that death is not the end of all; to find that there is no 
death, but merely an altered existence; to know that our actual self continues 
to feel and to think after death ; this is the theoretical theme of Mr. Francis 
Allingham’s novel...... The idea of the book is well conceived and seriously carried 
out.”—Daily Mail, 








NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. By Anprew Lane, 
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